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Introduction 


If Jesus Christ Himself and His sacrificial death, victorious resurrection, and permanent 
exaltation as Intercessor and Mediator in behalf of human beings to the right hand of the Majesty 
on High are not sufficient to provide deliverance from the penalty of sin, from the dominion of 
the power of sin, and ultimately from the presence of sin, then this NT letter known as Galatians 
should be discarded. After all, it utterly condemns any other way to approach God and be ac- 
cepted by Him. It sets forth contrasting pathways to God and lands convincingly on firm grounds 
which verify, validate, legitimate, and illustrate in the experience of the readers of this letter and 
others that the detailed explanation of scripture yields no other acceptable alternative than Jesus 
Christ Himself. 

The words of Curtis Vaughan are mandatory as one approaches the study of the NT letter 
known as Galatians: “Galatians serves as a clarion call for vital religion rather than formal ritual, 
for personal submission to a living Savior rather than subscription to a dead creed, for glorifying 
in the cross rather than dependence on self, for a life inspired and controlled by the Spirit rather 
than one regulated by rules” (12). 


Geography 


The name Galatia “was introduced into Asia after 278 B. C., when a large body of mi- 
grating Gauls (Gk. Galatai) crossed from Europe at the invitation of Nicomedes 1 of Bithynia; 
after ravaging much of western Asia Minor they were gradually confined to a district, and 
boundaries were fixed for them after 232 B. C.” (Ramsay, 378). This district was given by 
Nicomedes “in return for services rendered him in war" (Pfeiffer, 298). So, when the Romans 
under Pompey conquered this territory in 64 B.C., it was given the Greek name Galatia. 

The province Galatia is mentioned in the NT (Ac. 16:6; 18:23; 1 Co. 16:1; Ga. 1:2; 2 Ti. 
4:10; 1 Pt. 1:1). The regions within Galatia which are mentioned in the NT are Pisidia (Ac. 
13:14; 14:24) and Lycaonia (Ac. 14:6, 11). The cities within Galatia which are mentioned in the 
NT are Antioch (Ac. 13:14, 21; 2 Ti. 3:11), Iconium (Ac. 13:51; 14:1, 21; 2 Ti. 3:11), Lystra 
(Ac. 14:6, 21; 16:1; 2 Ti. 3:11) and Derbe (Ac. 14:6, 20-21; 16:1). 

While there are numerous commentaries which address whether this letter was written to 
the northern or southern parts of Galatia (cp. Ramsay, 12-233, favoring southern; Rendall, 125- 
127; Lightfoot, 18-35, favoring northern; Burton, xxv-xliv; Vaughan, 12; Urrey, 6-13; Bruce, 5- 
10; Ridderbos, 22-31; MacGorman, BBC, 78-79; Simmons, 14-16; etc.), such matters are not 
entertained or pursued in this commentary. Suffice it to say that “the churches addressed by Paul 
in this Epistle were located in Galatia, a middle province of Asia Minor, one third larger than 
Palestine west of the Jordan, and inhabited by a mixed population of Phrygians, Gauls, Greeks, 
Jews, and Romans" (Hovey, 6). 


Key Terms 
** “faith” (pistis) 
1:23 
2:16, 20 
3:2, 5,7, 8,9, 11, 12, 14, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 
5:5, 6, 22 
6:10 
** “committed, believed, believe” (pisteuo) 
2:7, 16 
3:6, 22 
** "Just" (dikaios) 
3:11 
** “righteousness” (dikaiosune) 
2:21 


** “justified, justify" (dikaioo) 

2:16 (three), 17 

3:8, 11, 24 

5:4 

** law"? (nomos) 

2:16 (twice), 19, 21 

3: 2, 5, 10 (twice), 11, 12, 13, 17, 18, 10, 21 (three), 23, 24 
4:4, 5, 21 (twice) 

5:3, 4, 14, 18, 23 

6:2, 13 

** “gospel” (euaggelion) 

1:6, 7, 11 

2:2, 5, 7, 14 

** preach, preached” (euaggelizo) 
1:8 (twice), 9, 11, 16, 23 

4:13 

** “Spirit, spirit" (pneuma) 

3:2, 3, 5, 14 

4:6, 29 

5:5, 16, 17 (twice), 18, 22, 25 (twice) 
6:1, 8, 18 

** “flesh” (sarx) 

1:16 

2:16, 20 

3:3 

4:13, 14, 23, 29 

5:13, 16, 17 (twice), 19, 24 — “The self-centered life . . . * (Ward, 32-33) 
6:8 (twice), 12, 13 


Central Thrust 


The central thrust of this letter is better comprehended when some orientation concern- 
ing the religious environment of the time in which it was written is considered. After all, without 
this orientation, the failure to grasp its historical setting and aim is highly likely. 

Judah was the fourth son of Jacob, and formed one of the 12 tribes of Israel. Following 
the death of Solomon, his son, Rehoboam, was ruler over the 12 tribes. However, due to his 
heavy taxation and other issues, the ten tribes in the north followed Jeroboam in rebellion and 
formed the Northern Kingdom, with Samaria as capital. These were destroyed by the Assyrians 
in 722 B.C. 

Rehoboam remained ruler over the 2 tribes [Judah and Benjamin] in the south and formed 
the Southern Kingdom, with Jerusalem as capital. In 586 B.C., the Chaldeans or Babylonians 
captured this kingdom.They sent the wealthy citizens to Babylon and the poor remained in 
Judah. Since Hebrew history was built on God's promise of protecting them and their land, sad- 
ness and hopelessness entered. The book of Job, Lamentations, and many of the Psalms were 
written during this time. 

The Jews in Babylon saw that it was their disobedience to God which caused their cap- 
tivity. This realization led to a revival or resurgence in a return to their original religion, with 
prime attention on the Torah or first five books of the Hebrew scriptures, and many of their 
former practices. The Babylonian Exile of the Hebrew people ended in 538 B.C., when Cyrus, 
the Persian, captured Babylon and allowed the Hebrews to return to Judah. The name “Jew” is 
derived from the name "Judah." 

The religion which was formed following the return of the Hebrews to their homeland is 
known as Judaism. It consisted of belief in one, single, indivisible God (monotheism) and that 
this God had established a special covenant or agreement with them and none other. It was based 
upon the teachings of Moses and the prophets in the Hebrew scriptures (Old Testament), as well 
as the numerous interpreations given by various rabbis. 


After the Babylonian Captivity, no change in Jewish religious life was 
more significant than the increasing importance given to the Torah. The 
word torah means ‘instruction’ or ‘directions’ and its primary reference is 
to that direction which comes from Yahweh/Jehovah. After the exile Torah 
increasingly was considered the medium of revelation. The prophetic ex- 
planation of the exile as a judgment upon disobedience made it natural for 
Judaism's leaders to deem obedience to the law the basis for any reestab- 
lishment and continuation of the people of Yahweh. No other course was 
open to them. Therefore, when prophecy declined during the postexilic 
period, the community turned to the Torah to find Yahweh's final word 
to man. (Flanders, 432-434) 


It was the tendency in the first century to practice "religious syncretism, namely, the 
blending together of several religions. When a Greek accepted Christianity, the tendency was to 
interpret his new found faith in terms of Greek philosophy. When a Jew came over to Christi- 


anity, the tendency was to interpret it in terms of Judaism, his old system of religion” (Wuest, 
76-77). This attempt to blend or merge Christianity with Judaism created a group known as 
Judaizers. 

The Judaizers were a group of Jews who had become Christians and insisted that the 
Mosaic law was still to be strictly observed. They did not attend the seminar on this subject as 
recorded in Acts 15 or did not get the published dissertation dissolving such strict observance. 
So, they maintained that Gentiles who became Christians must be circumcised and follow all 
other Jewish rites and/or practices. These Judaizers, in fact, played one of the primary reasons 
why Paul wrote this letter. They claimed and proclaimed that (1) Paul was not a genuine apostle 
(like the original ones chosen by Jesus); (2) that he had distorted the message from and about 
God by discounting the teachings of Moses, the prophets, and the rabbis; and (3) that such laxity 
on his part about the law would be morally devastating. Their claims were that Christianity was 
“an inferior sect of Judaism” (Ward, 19). Acts 15 indicates Christianity is freed from Judaism. 

Paul’s points of departure from these claims are significant enough: (1) Paul’s apostle- 
ship resulted from a direct intervention of God on the road to Damascus and was unsought but 
grace/faith taught and caught; (2) Paul’s message was actually the fulfillment of the teachings of 
Moses and the prophets — and apart from and prior to the rabbis; (3) Paul’s portrayal is that a 
truly moral and righteous lifestyle is made possible through being led by the Spirit of God — 
something which the law never did, could not do, and was not designed to do. The law was a 
temporary disciplinarian until God Himself became the Savior and Deliverer for human beings in 
the person of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

These Judaizers claimed that God’s promises in the OT were only for the Jews. They, 
therefore, thought and taught that God’s promises within Christianity were also only for the 
Jews. So, if a non-Jew wanted to become a Christian, becoming a Jew was a prerequisite. This 
involved being circumcised and keeping the law. 

So, Paul's position is that rather than a non-Jew having to first become a Jew, there were 
no necessary prerequisites for either non-Jews or Jews outside the boundaries or parameters of 
God's extended grace and the human response of faith. After all, it was not circumcision or obe- 
dience to the law by which Abraham became a follower of God. Rather, “Abraham believed [had 
faith] in the Lord, and God counted it to him for righteousness" (Gen. 15:6; Gal. 6:6; Rom. 4:3). 
Thus, “the real son of Abraham is not a man racially descended from him but one who, no matter 
his race, makes the same surrender of faith to God" (Barclay, 6). 

Augustus M. Toplady's lyrics in the classic hymn, *Rock of Ages, Cleft for Me," set to 
music by Thomas Hastings, echo the essence of Paul's position: 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me, Let me hide myself in Thee; 
Let the water and the blood, From Thy wounded side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, Save from wrath and make me pure. 


Not the labors of my hands Can fulfill Thy law's demands; 
Could my zeal no respite know, Could my tears forever flow, 
All for sin could not atone; Thou must save and Thou alone. 


In my hand no price I bring, Simply to Thy cross I cling. 
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Rock of Ages, cleft for me, Let me hide myself in Thee. 
Translation 


Unless noted otherwise, the translation of Galatians is my own. Of course, as MacGor- 
man notes, one of the problems of translation is “the search for cultural equivalents to convey 
the idea of the original text . . . [so often] we have to settle for approximations of varying 
worth” (45). With regard to both the OT and the NT, this is a truth which may be difficult for 
those with little to no knowledge of Hebrew and Greek to comprehend. It is also a difficulty for 
those with adequate or even excellent knowledge of these biblical languages when it comes to 
capturing the meaning of words and phrases in the biblical text so as to sufficiently convey those 
meaningful truths to readers. 

Comparing various English translations (KJV, NASB, NIV, etc.), for example, may be 
somewhat confusing with all the diverse words and phrases within them and between them. It 
is one of the tasks of commentaries to address as accurately as possible the ideas within the bibli- 
cal text. It is hoped that this commentary will aid the readers’ comprehension of truths within the 
truth of God’s Word in Galatians. 


Galatians 
Scripture in a Structural Format 


Salutation (1:1-5) 


I CONDEMNATION OF PERVERTED APPROACH TO GOD (1:6-10) 
II CIRCUMSTANCES OF PAUL'S APPOINTMENT BY GOD (1:11-24) 
III CONFIRMATION OF PAUL’S ACCEPTANCE BY APOSTLES (2:1-10) 
IV CONFRONTATION OF PLAY-ACTING AT ANTIOCH (2:11-21) 
V CONTRAST OF PATHWAYS TO GOD: FAITH VERSUS LAW (3:1-4:31) 
A. Experience of Galatians: Faith Over Law (3:1-5) 
B. Exposition of Scripture: Faith Over Law (3:6-14) 
C. Examples of Superiority: Faith Over Law (3:15-4:31) 
Acceptance of God’s Promise (3:15-23) 
Analogy of God’s Pedagogue (3:24-29) 
Adopted for God’s Possession (4:1-7; cp. Eph. 1:14) 
Avoidance of Godless Powers (4:8-11) 
Appeal of Godly Person (4:12-20) 
Affirmations within God’s Promise (4:21-31) 
VI CONDUCT FOR PEOPLE OF GOD (5:1-6:18) 
Emphasis on Freedom’s Faith and Love (5:1-6, 13-15) 
Emasculation Recommended for Agitators (5:7-12) 
Escape from Godless Living (5:16-21) 
Essentials for Godly Behavior (5:22-26) 
Engage in Helping Others (6:1-2) 
Examination of Self (6:3-5) 
Encouragement for Support of Teachers (6:6-10) 
Ending Exhortations for Spiritual Stamina (6:11-18) 


DAARWN > 


TOMMIN p 


In addition to the six major divisions noted above, there are also six major emphases scattered 
throughout this letter, as noted below: 


The source of the Gospel which Paul preached was independent of the authoritative 
leaders in Jerusalem (1:11-24). 

The substance of the Gospel which Paul preached was endorsed by the authoritative 
leaders in Jerusalem (2:1-10). 

The single-mindedness of the Gospel which Paul preached was compromised by an 
authoritative leader from Jerusalem (2: 11-14). 

The summary of the Gospel which Paul preached was necessitated because of the contro- 
versy aroused by an authoritative leader from Jerusalem (2: 15-21). 

The significance of the gospel which Paul preached was demonstrated in the 
obedience of faith and not obedience to the Law (3:1-4:31). 

The standards of the gospel which Paul preached were determined by divinely- 
oriented ethical choices reflected in behavioral patterns (5:1-6:18). 
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Galatians: A Commentary 
The Essence of Christianity 


Salutation (1:1-5) 


V. 1: “Paul an apostle not from men or through man but through Jesus Christ and God 
the Father Who raised Him from the dead” 


It was customary of Paul to identify himself in his writings as an “apostle” (apostolos = 
“sent from"): Ro. 1:1; 11:13; 1 Co. 1:1; 9:1; 15:9; 2 Co. 1:1; Ga. 1:1; Ep. 1:1; Co. 1:1; 

1 Ti. 1:1; 2:7; 2 Ti. 1:1, 11; Ti. 1:1. As indicated, he was one who had been “sent from" 
another whose identity will shortly be named. In spiritual warfare, it was and always is 
important to engage in such warfare with authority. In Paul's case, as well as all since 
him, that authority resides not in oneself but in the One Who sends forth His soldiers 

into that warfare. 

One facet of that warfare in the churches of Galatia was the enemy identified on page 4 
as the Judaizers. So, at least in this context, the authority associated with an apostle was 
no trifling matter and must be asserted as early as possible. 

Paul, therefore, notes that his being sent with authority did not originate with and was not 
the result of any appointment by other Christian leaders; nor had there been any consulta- 
tion with any human mediator in this regard. His call and being sent was as real as the 
original apostles “though posterior to it... so he opens by a sharp and resolute assertion 
of his full apostolic prerogative" (Eadie, 2). He will expand this truth more deliberately in 
verses 11-24 of this chapter. 

For now, he simply states that the agent or agency of his being an apostle was “through, 
by means of” (dia) none other than “Jesus Christ." Paul amplifies the signifcance of 

this truth with the added phrase and “God the Father Who raised Him from the dead." 
So, neither Jesus nor God are mere human authorities, and both were agents in his call. 
Both are superior to any human authorities, including any church leaders or agents in 
Jerusalem or elsewhere. 

The added element in establishing the basis of Paul's authoritative apostleship is that 

the Jesus through Whom He was sent was no longer dead but had been raised from the 
dead by the very God Who had sent Him to the world as Savior, Redeemer, Deliverer, 
and Lord. So, unlike the other apostles whose calling and being sent took place during 
the days of His flesh, Paul's calling and being sent took place “directly, without media- 
tion, from the risen Christ" (Bruce, 72) and God His Father. 

One of the requirements for the apostles was that they saw Jesus after His resurrection. 
After all, it was His resurrection that was "the fullest proof of His divinity" (Haldane, 
26). Cp. Rom. 1:4. So, did Paul qualify as an apostle in this regard? 

Indeed, Paul's identification as “an apostle” is strikingly linked to his confrontation with 
the risen Christ on the road to Damascus. He knew personally and/or experientially that 
it was God the Father Who had raised Him from the dead. Plus, God had also exalted and 
enthroned Jesus at His right hand with authority to call and send Paul to proclaim to oth- 
ers the joyful news of His victory over sin’s stranglehold and deliverance from its do- 
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minion. By this careful, conscientious coupling of “Jesus Christ and God the Father” 
Paul “bears eloquent witness to his understanding of the person and status of Christ” 
(Bruce, 73). God is here the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” (Ellicott, 2).This “united 
action of the Father and the Son was indispensable” (Rendall, 150). As Blackwelder 
notes, “the juxtaposition of Jesus with the Father, which pervades the Scriptures, speaks 
decisively for the deity of our Lord. [And] That is classical Christianity in every age” 
(444). 

As Burton notes, “by this characterization of God Paul reminds his readers, who may 
have been told that Paul could not be an apostle because he was not a follower of Jesus in 
the flesh, that Jesus rose from the dead, and that it was the risen Christ who had given 
him his commission” (6-7). In other words, “God and Christ jointly were both the source 
and agent of Paul's commission, without which all human authorization would have been 
futile" (Stamm, 444). As Bengel notes, “the resurrection of Christ is the source of right- 
eousness and apostleship" (339). 


V. 2: *and all the brothers who are with me to the churches of Galatia" 


The word “all” (pantes) is “emphatic, to add weight to his admonitions and to show the 
unanimity that was felt on the subject" (Ellicott, 2) by “all of them, sharing his anxiety 
to deliver them from imminent jeopardy” (Eadie, 8). 

It was also customary of Paul to mention one or more of his associates or companions 
who were with him in missionary activities or as he was writing or dictating his letter 

to an aid (1 Co. 1:1; 2 Co. 1:1; Phi. 1:1; Co. 1:1; 1 Th. 1:1; 2 Th. 1:1; Phm. 1). Here, 
however, he mentions no individual or associates by name. So, this general reference 

to “all the brothers who are with me" is subject to hermenutical hopscotching, which 
will here be avoided. Perhaps, he is simply stating that whomever they may be, the truths 
he is here presenting are “shared by his colleagues” (Bruce, 74). 

The word “brothers” (adelphoi) occurs eleven (11) times in Galatians: here, 1:11, 19; 
3:15; 4:12, 28,31; 5:11, 13; 6:1; 18. 

The recipients of this letter are not specified by individual names or identities either. 

In concert with Acts 13:14-14:23, however, the churches in southern Galatia which were 
founded by Paul and Barnabas (Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, Derbe) seem as likely 
as any. See the Geography section on p. 1 for the destination of this letter."He uses the 
plural because of the multitude of churches and towns in Galatia" (Bengel, 339). 


V. 3: “grace to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ" 


Another customary Pauline greeting occurs here. Stamm suggests that "grace" (charis) 
“was the most beautiful word in all the tongues of men and angels: ‘gracefulness,’ ‘at- 
tractiveness,' ‘graciousness,’ ‘kindness,’ ‘good will,’ and ‘thanks,’ ‘favor,’ ‘approval.’ 
Christ made the word still more beautiful by making it mean God’s favor contrary to 
man’s desert” (446). 

Blackwelder offers the following four-fold meaning of the word: “(a) Grace is the key 
to the nature of God and the personality of man, (b) It is the most significant word in 
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the N.T., the summation of all that Christ does for mankind, (c) It reaches its fullest ex- 
pression in the Cross, (d) It gathers up the faith of the Hebrew fathers into a reservoir 

and turns the reservoir into a fountain” (446). 

The word “peace” (eirene) is the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew word shalom which 
denotes well-being in the present experience of those who have come to know God’s 
grace; it suggests harmony and order. “It means everything which is to a man’s highest 
good, everything which will make his mind pure, his will resolute and his heart glad. It 

is that sense of the love and care of God, which, even if his body is tortured, can keep a 
man’s heart serene” (Barclay, 9). This peace “springs from our perceiving the perfection 
of the atonement made upon Calvary by which God’s anger is turned away from his peo- 
ple” (Haldane, 30). 

Such “grace and peace” find their origin only from “God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ” which “distances his greetings from the secular world and makes them sacred and 
religious. This greeting is shared only by Christians” (McKnight, 49). Vincent’s insight 
is crucial: “He will not withhold the wish for the divine grace and peace even from those 
whom he is about to upbraid” (83). And “if Christ were not God over all, he would not be 
described as the Bestower of grace and peace” (Haldane, 32). Both grace and peace are 
“sources of divine blessing. . . and present a truth in direct con-flict with the errors” of the 
Judaizers (Eadie, 9-10). 

So, “this verse affirms once more the co-operation of the Father with the Son in devising 
and carrying out the scheme of man’s redemption” (Rendall, 150). The realm of this re- 
demption is particularized in v. 4. 


V. 4: “Who gave Himself in behalf of our sins in order that He may deliver us from 
the present evil age according to the will of our God and/even Father” 


The verb “gave” (dontos) is an aorist tense which denotes a point of action in which 

the Supreme Gift of all gifts was delivered or given: “Himself” (heauton)! It was a 
voluntary death-offering. It did not consist of the blood of animals and other sacrificial 
features. It was an offering which was exclusive in nature: He gave Himself! It was 

"the spontaneous act of the Self-offerer" (Eadie, 10). 

The arena in which and for which this Gift was given is specific: “in behalf of our 

sins" (huper ton hamartion hemon). The word “sins” (harmartion) encompasses all sorts 
of falling short or not measuring up to God's standards of acceptable attitudes and 
actions. So, this Supreme Sacrificial Gift was necessary because of “our sins and offered 
with a view to their removal” (Vaughan, 18). Indeed, it was our sins “which had enslaved 
us to this evil world” (Bengel, 340). 

This self-motivated submission to death “for the expiation of ‘our sins’ was in order to 
something further which is named in the next clause” (Hovey, 14). 

The verb “He may deliver” (exeletai) indicates being rescued from the helpless state 

of sin and its bondage. [This very word occurs in Ac. 7:10 for Joseph being ‘rescued’ 
from his affliction in Egypt and in Ac. 12:11 for Peter being ‘rescued’ from prison. ] 
Here, the rescue “is not the universal and automatic consequence of the Cross, but is a 
provided possibility" (Howard, 28). This element of contingency is indicated by the 
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subjunctive mood of the verb; the contingent factor being one’s faith in the sufficiency 
of that sacrifice for one’s sins. 

This rescue or deliverance is here framed as “from the present evil age” (ek tou aionos 
tou enestotos ponerou). It is “the age of faithlessness” (Ellicott, 3). It is in this present 
evil age, of course, where sin is the dominating force; where moral corruption is par for 
the course; where the power of evil is con-stantly being exercised and carried out; and in 
which people are “helplessly trapped” (Howard, 28). 

This rescue or deliverance is all in accordance with “the will of our God and Father.” 
That is, such deliverance involves God’s will for rescue, redemption, and reconcilia- 
tion. “It consists of a loosing of the saints from the sinful ties of this world, and of a 
liberation from the divine curse and wrath which rests on this world, so that for believers 
their share in the suffering and death of this world gets to have a different meaning” 
(Ridderbos, 44). Indeed, it was “in harmony with the highest will, and therefore per- 
fect and permanent in nature — an argument against the Judaists” (Eadie, 17). 

The word “and” (kai) may also be translated “even.” If that is the proper translation 
here, then the following idea is strikingly significant: He is our God and at the same 
time our Father. So, His will is determined by His Fatherly love, grace, affections, 

and actions. 


V. 5: “to Whom [is] the glory for all eternity, Let it be so!” 


The word “the glory” (he doxa) refers to the manifestation of God’s presence. It 

is the recognition of His presence by all people that is here emphasized. Such recog- 
nition is to then be manifested in people’s conduct and character. This glory of God 
is “transcendent and beyond praise, high and lifted up above the realm of criticism 
and objection such as, at bottom, the churches of Galatia are directing against it” 
(Ridderbos, 44) - if they embrace the teachings of the Judaizers. 

The expression, “for ever and ever” (KJV, Williams), “forevermore” (NASB), "for- 
ever" (Beck) translates two plural Greek words (tous aionas ton aionon) which indi- 
cate “in the most unlimited sense" (Bruce, 78) or “to signify the infinitely enduring” 
(Ridderbos, 45) 

The word “amen” (amen) is a word of affirmation, confirmation, verification, and 
bold declaration of timely and timeless truth: “Let is be so!" or “Say it again!" 


CONDEMNATION OF PERVERTED APPROACH TO GOD (1:6-10) 


V. 6: “I am continously astonished that you are so quickly in the process of turning 
away from the One Who called you in/by the grace of Christ into a different kind of 
gospel" 


With no words of thanksgiving or gratitude, Paul *plunges at once into words of re- 
monstrace [protest, complain]” (Bruce, 79). The present tense verb “continuously 
astonished” (thaumazo) indicates an ongoing disturbance to Paul which cannot be 
ignored, minimized, or placed on the back burner of his mind and heart. 
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The present tense verb “turning away, deserting” (metatithesthe) means “to change 
places, to transfer” (Robertson, 276). It “indicates that the defection of the Galatians 
was in process rather than an accomplished fact. [Thus] Paul wrote this urgent letter 
in an attempt to stem the tide of their desertion” (MacGorman, JT, 37). 

Also, this verb is in the middle voice which further underscores the fact that they 
themselves were voluntarily participating in this allurement by the Judaizers. It 
would be sad enough if this tugging of the terrorists hinged on some insignificant 
doctrinal matter which would find interesting appeal for scholastic analysis. How- 
ever, it digs deeply into the very essence of Christianity: “away from the One Who 
called you in/by the grace of Christ into a different kind of gospel.” 

The word “called” (kalesantos) indicates that it is God who takes the initiative in 

the adventure of salvation. This calling is anchored solely in the sphere of the grace 
of God in Christ alone. 

The word translated “another” (heteron) — in contrast to the word “another” 

(allo) in v. 7 — indicates “difference in kind” (Burton, 422). Thus, Stamm (450) notes 
that “the Galatians were about to leave the sphere of grace and re-enter the domain of 
law.” And as Buchsel stresses, this would really be “not gospel at all, but a human 
teaching” (265). In other words, by this use of heteron, Paul is pointing out “that the 
gospel of the Judaizers was not a more authentic version of the gospel that Paul preached 
among the Gentiles. Rather it was a completely different gospel” (MacGorman, JT, 37). 
Trench underscores this truth with these words: “a Gospel different in character and 
kind from that which they had already received, which therefore had no right to be 
called another Gospel, being in fact no Gospel at all; since there could not be two 
Gospels, varying the one from the other" (361). 


V.7: * which is not another of the same kind, except those who are continuously 
terrorizing you and chronically desiring to completely change the gospel of Christ" 


A different word translated “another” (allo) denotes a difference of the same kind. 
That is, there is not another gospel like the one Paul preaches. There is not an addi- 
tional gospel which even remotely resembles the one to which they had initially re- 
sponded. 

The word "except" (ei me) means "except in the imaginations of those who are bring- 
ing confusion upon you" (Ridderbos, 48). 

The verb “terrorizing” (tarassontes) means “to trouble, disturb, upset, terrify, frighten, 
terrorize, confuse.” It is in the present tense and thus indicates a process of “contin- 
uously terrorizing” the churches of Galatia with the teachings that people must sub- 
mit to circumcision and the requirements of the law in order to be God’s people. 
Such teachings were confusing to these churches because they were in stark contrast 
to what Paul taught and preached previously. They were either boldly declaring or 
deceptively suggesting that what Paul had taught and preached was actually inade- 
quate or insufficient. 

Their intentions were to completely change the good news of Christ and His message 
of exclusive-based grace for salvation into anything but good news. Their aim was to 
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create a cult following which boosted their own confusion and chaotic meanderings. 
Their purpose was to seal the deal against the grace-faith based message from Paul. 
Paul not only calls these Judaizers “willful perverters of the gospel of Christ” but pro- 
ceeds “to call a dreadful curse upon them in verses 8-9” (MacGorman, JT, 37). 


V. 8: “But even if we or an angel from heaven may preach to you a message beyond 
that which we preached to you, let him be condemned” 


The word “but” (alla) is a strong adversative conjunction. The antithetical position 
which he now unfolds is “between the disposition, which he suspects some of his 
readers may feel, to regard the gospel of Paul and that of the Judaisers as, after all, 

not so very different, and his own strong sense of the serious difference between them” 
(Burton, 25). 

The “we” involves both Paul and any of his associates. 

Any message which is “beyond” (par’) the message which Paul and those like him 

set forth in their preaching is a message which corrupts, contradicts, and cancels the 
message of grace and faith — the very essence and/or core of Christianity. Any mes- 
sage about the necessity of circumcision, the law, rabbinic teachings, etc. as the way 
to God is an idol. Truly, “the idols men carve with their minds are as much idols as 
those they carve with their hands” (MacGorman, BBC, 85). Indeed, any who set forth 
a message about God and from God that is discordant with the message of grace and 
faith should be treated with disdain and deserves damnation and the curse of God. 

The curse is contained in the word translated “accursed” (anathema) in both this verse 
and verse 9. It is "the very antithesis of nearness and likeness to Christ” (Williams, 18). 
[It occurs only four other times in the NT: Ac. 23:14; Ro. 9:3; 1 Co. 12:3; 16:22.] It 
means to be “deprived of all part in Christ and God" (Bengel, 341). 

Although the word may carry “the idea of excommunication” (Wikgren, 125) [as an act 
of church discipline] in one context, or even *excommunication from society" (Lewis, 
121) in another, “the controlling thought here is that of the delivering up to the judicial 
wrath of God of one who ought to be anathema because of his sin" (Behm, 354). 


V. 9: “As we said before, even now I say again, if anyone is preaching to you what is 
beyond what we preached, let him be condemned" 


The verb “said before" (proeirekamen) is in the perfect tense, indicating that what 

was said before was said once and for all and is still true in the present. 

In order to stress the utter significance and solemnity with which he writing, Paul 
switches from the subjective mood in v. 8 (“may preach") to the indicative mood in 

this verse (“is preaching"). This change seems to suggest that now "there is a person 
actually engaged in this erroneous preaching" (Williams, 19). 

Again, the word “accursed” (anathema) appears to denote “a pattern of mounting in- 
tensity rather than mere repetition" (MacGorman, JT, 38). To pervert the gospel of Jesus 
Christ from one of heaven's grace and human faith into one of legalistic obedience and 
human merit is so severe that those who do so deserve nothing less, nothing short of, and 
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nothing other than utter destruction. After all, this word denotes sin which is “moral 
worthlessness, moral unfitness, the lowest depths of depreciation” (Lewis, 121). 

V. 10: “ For am I now seeking the approval of humans or God? Or am I seeking to 
please humans? If I am still seeking to please humans, I would not be a servant of 
Christ.” 

Does the word “now” (arti) imply “at the present time,” as if at another time he acted 
differently? Does this raise any level of suspicion about Paul’s consistency? Did he 
change from one location to another or in the presence of different people at different 
times? Was he a compromiser? 

He raises two questions, the second words of which “only repeat a little more distinctly 
the thought” (Burton, 32) of the first one. 

The verb “seeking the approval” (peitho) indicates present efforts to find favor with 
humans or God. It means to “persuade, conciliate, seek to win over” (Vincent, 86). 
Which one was Paul seeking to please? 

On his previous visit to Galatia, Paul had made two concessions for the sake of the 
Jews: (1) the circumcision of Timothy; and (2) recommendations to adopt certain re- 
gulations which would promote harmony between Gentile and Jewish converts. 

“Tt was easy to misrepresent those concessions as an abandonment of his former prin- 
ciples: and they furnished his enemies accordingly with a handle for decrying him as 
a time-server without fixed principles, now bent on winning Jewish favor, as he had 
been before on gaining the Gentiles” (Rendall, 153). 

Paul, as Saul, had formerly spent his life trying to please God and humans by his ex- 
cessive devotion and strict observance of Jewish laws. But since his conversion to 
Christ, he sought only to please Him and God in and through Him. 

As Stamm puts it (453): 


He could have pleased the Jews by preaching law observance, and the 
pagans by making the death of Christ a mere sacrificial transaction with- 
out the obligation to be crucified with him. Instead, he insisted on keep- 
ing the scandal of the Cross at the very heart of his gospel and taking 
the consequences. That was the only way to prove that he was pleasing 
God rather than men. 


Failure to do so would have nullified, cancelled, or decimated his claim to be a 
servant of Christ. As Burton clarifies, Paul's appeal “is not to the fact that he was a 
servant of Christ — this his opponents to whose criticisms he is at this moment ad- 
dressing himself, would not have conceded — but to his own consciousness of the in- 
congruity [inappropriateness] of men-pleasing and the service of Christ" (33). 

As Cremer notes: “The normal moral relation of man to God is that of a doulos tou 
theou, whose own will, though perfectly free, is bound to God" (216). He also ex- 
pands the essence of doulos concerning its twofold meaning: “(1) That relation of 
subservience and subjection of will which beseems all who confess God and Christ, 
and are devoted to Him; (2) A peculiar relation of devotedness, in which a man is 
at God's disposal, and is employed by Him" (Ibid.) 
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II 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF PAUL'S APPOINTMENT BY GOD (1:11-24) 
The source of the Gospel which Paul preached was independent of the authori- 
tative leaders in Jerusalem. 


V. 11: “Now I am making known to you, brothers, the gospel which was preached by 
me that it is not with reference to human origin" 

Paul was making truth known because “the error in Galatia arose from ignorance” 
(Beet, 23). 

The term “brothers” “indicates that the apostasy of the Galatians was not complete 

or irrevocable; they were still his fellow Christians" (Howard, 33). 

The expression “the gospel which was preached by me that is not with reference to 
human origin means that it is not in accordance with *a human standard and so he does 
not try to conform to the human ideal" (Robertson, 278). 

In fact, as has been and is being elucidated in this letter, “the great truths of the Gospel 
are of such a nature that man never could have invented them" (Haldane, 44). 


V. 12: “for I neither received it from man nor was I taught it [by man] but by means 
of a revelation by Jesus Christ" 


The emphatic denial of not having“received it from man” is Paul's way of saying that he 
"did not receive it from human lips, as something which one man hands over to another" 
(Beet, 23). That is, “his gospel is not a human message” (Burton, 38) and “does not ac- 
cord with, 1.e., which surpasses, man's own powers of intellectual discovery" (Beet, 23). 
His preaching “was not commissioned to him by man” (Haldane, 46). 

To say that he was not “taught [it] by man" denotes that it was not “something acquired 
by the intellectual effort of learning" (Beet, 23) — despite any intellectual superority 
which a human teacher may possess. 

Rather, the great truths of the gospel came to him by “a divine disclosure ... a personal 
experience, divine in its orgin" (Burton, 41). 


V. 13: *For you heard about my former manner of life in Judaism (the Jewish religion 
and way of life) that beyond comparison I was persecuting the church of God and was 
trying to destroy her" 


Here he offers some historical proofs of his uncompromising position. 

His readers “had heard of his former course of life; his devoted attachment to the Jewish 
religion, and how bitterly and indefatigably he had persecuted and wasted the church 

of God" (Haldane, 48). So, there was no guesswork or theoretical positions or posturing 
which were needed to offset his former lifestyle. 

The word “Judaism” (Joudaismo) occurs in the NT only here and the next verse. See 
Introduction (pages 3-4). 

The words “beyond comparison" (kath ' huperbolen) mean his efforts were “excessive 
and extreme" (Howard, 34). It is doubtful that Paul was ever half-hearted or lackadasical 
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about anything. 

The word “church” (ekklesian) is in the singular and indicates that Paul’s persecution 
was in relation to “the Church as a whole and not to local groups or congregations” 
(Howard, 34). 

The word “trying to destroy” (eporthoun) occurs in the NT only here, v. 23, and 

Ac. 9:31. 

The fact “that he stood in intense hostility to the church is evidence that he was not 
of those who through the influence of association with Christians, and as a result of 
instruction were led to receive the gospel” (Burton, 45). 


V. 14: “and I was making great progress in Judaism over and above many of the same 
age group in my nation, being more exceedingly zealous for my ancestral traditions” 


The word “making progress” (proesopton) indicates that he “laboriously [was] making a 
way [for himself and his purpose]. In everything distinctive of a Jew, especially in 
fanatical devotion to the Law and to Jewish prerogatives, Paul was day by day going 
forward” (Beet, 25). Indeed, the word denotes that he went “forward by laborious 
activity” (Howard, 35). This word occurs in the NT only here, Lk. 2:52; Rom. 13:12; 2 
Tim. 2:16; 3:9, 13. 

In fact, Paul’s progress “not only carried him beyond his own former attainments, but 
by it he outstripped many of his contemporaries, making more rapid progress than they” 
(Burton, 46). 

The “ancestral traditions” (patrikon mou paradoseon) refer to “the Pharisaic traditions 
which had been engrafted on the law. See Matt. xv. 2, 6; Mk. vii. 3, 13, and on 2 Th. ii. 
15” (Vincent, 88). In other words, reference is to “the ancestral tenets and customs to 
which Paul had been brought up in his father's house and in the school which he attended 
— according to Acts 22:3, the school of Gamaliel 1 in Jerusalem, where he was trained 
according to the exactitude of ‘the ancestral law,’ “being a zealot for God’ . . . more 
particularly those enshrined in the oral law or halakhah handed down in Pharisaic 
schools” (Bruce, 91). 

“In every age men have corrupted religion. Instead of receiving the revelation which 
God has given them in its plain and obvious meaning, looking to its Author for wid- 
dom to understand it, they have presumed to make such alterations and improvements 
as appeared to them necessary for its adaptation to their circumstances" (Haldane, 52). 


V. 15: *But when the God Who separated me from my mother's womb and called by 
means of His grace was pleased" 


Paul now proceeds from the evidence of his pre-Christian life and draws attention to the 
evidence which flows from his “conversion-experience and his conduct immediately 
thereafter" (Burton, 48). 

The word “separated” (aphorisas) is significant in light of his former life as a Pharisee. 
In fact, “the Pharisees were the separatists who held themselves off from others. Paul 
[now] conceives himself as a spiritual Pharisee. . . . Before his birth God had his plans 
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for him and called him" (Robertson, 279). 

This is nothing short of “a striking illustration of the sovereignity of Divine grace” (Hal- 
dane, 53). 

God’s purpose for Paul was such before his actual birth but it came into “an historical 
realization on the road to Damascus. The precise timing was chosen by the good will of 
God” (Beet, 26). The bestowal of God’s grace occurred in proper time with God’s plea- 
sure. It is thus simple to see that Paul, therefore, “can not be dependent on men for his 
commission or subject to their control” (Burton, 49). Indeed, “the good pleasure of God 
is the farthest point which a man can reach, when inquiring as to the causes of his sal- 
vation” (Bengel, 343). 

The thought of the last word in this verse finds perfect completion in v. 16: 


V. 16: “to reveal His Son in me that I may preach the good news about Him among the 
Gentiles, I did not immediately seek advice with flesh and blood” 


This was not Paul’s self-initiated choice but his response was one of cooperation with 
God’s choice. It was a life-altering, radical transformation from being a persecutor to 
a preacher — from being an harasser of Christians to a herald of their very message. 
And the twist of his theological calling and mission was not for the Jews but for the 
Gentiles — “a [most] distinct field [which] had been assigned him" (Haldane, 57) 

His response was to avoid theological discussions with other apostles about the sur- 
prising nature of his new-found calling and mission in life. Rather, he avoided any- 
thing which might even slightly resemble this option — or non-option. In fact, the 
word “seek advice" (prosanethemen) means “to betake oneself to another, to confer 
with" (Robertson, 280) - which he emphatically avoided. This word occurs in the NT 
only here and 2:6. 

The words “flesh and blood" indicate that not one human being was sought for con- 
sultation. After all, it would only have consisted of “men whose intelligence is limited 
and their counsel moulded by the constitution of their material clothing" (Beet, 27). 


V. 17: “neither did I go up to Jerusalem for the sake of those apostles before me, but 
I went away into Arabia and returned again to Damascus" 


Neither did Paul deem it important or necessary to present himself to “the Mother- 
Church of Christendom in the metropolis of his nation. Consequently, his success was 
in no way due to any commission from those who were apostles before him (Beet, 28) 
His choice was Arabia — “away from Christian counselors’ (Beet. 28) — “in marked 
contrast to Jerusalem” (Howard, 37). Arabia, by the way, was “a Gentile country" 
(Bengel, 343). 

The name “Damascus” is “here first named in connection with that return. [So] after 
his stay in Arabia, he did not go to Jerusalem forthwith but remained a while at Da- 
mascus. This becomes apparent not only from Acts 9:20 ff, but also from the next 
following verse of this letter" (Ridderbos, 65-66). 
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V. 18: “Then after three years I went up again to Jerusalem to get to know Cephas, 
and I stayed with him fifteen days” 


At the conclusion of his three year stay in Damascus, Paul then “takes up the circum- 
stances of his first visit to Jerusalem ... finding in it evidence that he was conscious 
of a source of truth independent of men" (Burton, 58). 

The word “to get to know” (historesai) means “to gain knowledge by visiting" (Robert- 
son, 280) — “a purpose very different from a desire to obtain apostolic sanction for his 
work .. . no time for training in Gospel truth" (Beet, 29). This word occurs only here 
in the NT. It *emphasizes the purely personal character of the visit" (Burton, 59). 
Paul's mention of the fifteen days stay with Cephas “is intended, especially in con- 
trast with the three years of absence from Jerusalem, to show how impossible it was 
to regard him as a disciple of the Twelve, learning all that he knew of the gospel 
from them" (Burton, 60). 
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V. 19: “and I did not see any other of the apostles except James the brother of the Lord’ 


Again,Paul is setting forth “his independence of and equality with the twelve in answer 
to the attacks of the Judaizers” (Robertson, 280). 

It must be carefully acknowledged, however, that“Paul’s attitude toward the leaders of 
the Church must not be misunderstood as contempt for human leadership. His whole 
world had crumbled and only God could rebuild it — in solitary communion” (Howard, 
39). 


V. 20: “Now what I am writing to you, behold before God that I am not lying” 


This affirmation of Paul serves as an unshakeable foundation that he is truly speaking 
truth. “Its use here shows clearly that the facts just stated are given not simply for 
their historical value, but as evidence of waht he has before asserted, his independence 
of the Twelve” (Burton, 61). 


V. 21: “Then I went into the regions of Syria and Cilicia” 


The word “then” (epeita) means “afterward.” 

“The account in Acts (9:28) fills in much of the detail about afterwards. Paul's years 

in Syria and Cilicia came after he had openly preached and discussed Christ in Jerusalem 
and after he had aroused the murderopus opposition of his enemies (cf. Acts 9:29; 22: 
17-20). His Christian brethren sent him to Tarsus for the sake of his personal safety. 

He evidently made that city his headquarters in Cilicia, after which he was brought to 
Antioch in Syria by Barnabas (cf. Acts 9:30; 11:25)" (Howard, 39). 


V. 22: *and I was not known by sight to the churches of Judea which [are] in Christ" 


The verb *I was not known" (agnooumenos) is a periphrastic imperfect tense which 
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III 


"tends to emphasize the continuance of the state, ‘I remained unknown’” (Burton, 62- 
63). 

The phrase, “the churches of Judea” refers to churches which are “distinguished from 
Jewish, but reflects also the apostle's conception of the intimacy of the fellowship 
between those communities and the risen Jesus" (Burton, 63). 


V. 23: “But they only kept hearing that the one who formerly was persecuting is now 
preaching the faith he formerly was trying to destroy" 

The verb “kept hearing" (akousontes hesan) is a periphrastic imperfect tense which 
indicates "they were only hearing from time to time" (Robertson, 281). 

The word “trying to destroy" (eporthei) indicates that “the aim of Paul's persecution 
was the extermination of the church and its faith in Jesus as the Christ" (Burton, 64). 


V. 24: “and they kept on glorifying God on account of me” 


The verb “they kept on glorifying” (edoxazon) is an imperfect tense which means 

they kept on doing it without any notice of the termination of such efforts. 

“They glorified God for the mighty power exerted in producing so great a change upon 
the cruel persecutor" (Haldane, 62). 

It is so important that “it must not be forgotten that his main contention throughout 

this chapter and the next is not that he had been approved by the Judean Christians, but 
that he had from the first acted independently [of them]" (Burton, 65-66). Such a stated 
position was of utmost importance in light of the accusations of the Judaizers. 


CONFIRMATION OF PAUL'S ACCEPTANCE BY APOSTLES (2:1-10) 


The substance of the Gospel which Paul preached was endorsed by the 
authoritative leaders in Jerusalem. 


V. 1: “Then fourteen years later I again went up to Jerusalem with Barnabas, having 
brought along with [us] Titus" 


The word “then” (epeita) appears for the third time [1:18, 21] and final time in this 
letter. It may also be translated “next,” and indicates that Paul is setting forth a chrono- 
logical sequence of events to establish the fact of his authoritative independence from 
the Jerusalem Theological Triumvirate [James, Cephas, John]. 

The "fourteen years" may either refer to the time since his conversion (1:13-17: Mc- 
Knight, 82; Rendall, 157), the time since his visit with Cephas (1:18: Stamm, 467; 
MacGorman, 89; Hovey, 24), or the time since his visit to Syrian and Cilicia (1:21: 
Bruce, 107; Ridderbos, 76). 

Whatever the accurate conclusion may be, this period of time "constitutes a unit in the 
apostle's mind — an unbroken period of non-communication with the apostles" (Burton, 
68). 

This visit to Jerusalem was an “associational” visit: Paul, Barnabas, Titus. Could this be 
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regarded as another Theological Triumvirate? Blackwelder suggests: 


What a trio went to Jerusalem! The line of march appears to have been 
Barnabas in front (he was Paul’s bridge into the Jerusalem fellowship), 
Paul himself in the middle, and Titus last, as the one around whom the 
contest over circumcision gathered. In othe words Paul went with Barna- 
bas, and Titus went with Paul. Barnabas got Paul his chance. When no- 
body else in Jerusalem believed in Paul’s conversion, Barnabas introduced 
him to the apostles, persuading them that he was genuine. Barnabas 
therefore opened the door into the Jerusalem fellowship for Paul. (467) 


McKnight suggests that Paul “brought Titus, likely one of his converts (cf. Titus 1:4) 
and a continual friend (2 Cor. 2:13), as a ‘test case,’ in which case Titus would have 
had unmistakable and unimpeachable Christian character while at the same time being 
a Gentile. This would force the Jewish believers of Jerusalem to admit that God was 

as much at work among, and through, Gentiles as Jews” (83). 

Acts 15:2 indicates that Paul and Barnabas [no mention of Titus and no convincing 
explanation as to why by scholars] were cohorts attending the conference in Jerusalem. 
The fact that Titus is not by name mentioned in Acts does not preclude the fact that he 
was not with them, as indicated here. In fact, he is most likely the unnamed one in the 
verse: "certain other of them.” 


V. 2: "and I went up in accordance with a revelation; and I submitted to them [v. 9: 
James, Cephas, John] the gospel which I was preaching among the Gentiles, and I did 
so privately to those having respectable reputations, lest somehow I was running or 
had run in vain" 


This trip to Jerusalem was motivated by a "revelation" (apokalupsin) or unfolding of 
the plan of God for his life. The nature or essence of this revelation is not here clearly 
identified. It may have been from some personal, undisclosed moment. Or, it may have 
been a revelation resulting from “his reflection upon the results and problems of seven- 
teen years of missionary activity" (Stamm, 470). Or the revelation may have come from 
the collective decision by the brethren that they should go (Acts 15:2). After all, God 
does reveal or disclose His will for some through other human instruments. 

For fourteen years Paul had been preaching the gospel and had not, as far as we know, 
submitted his sermon manuscripts to anyone. Now, however, he does so. He apparently 
did so because of “the substance of the revelation” (Bruce, 109). The result was final. 
In essence, each message always centered in “the significance of the work of Christ, the 
conditions of salvation, the obligations of believers" (Burton, 70). 

The word “among” or “in the sphere of" (en) the Gentiles may also include Jews, as 
well, at least “in so far as they were in Gentile lands” (Ibid.). 

Paul's private presentation of sermon manuscripts was to “to those having respectable 
reputations" (James, Cephas, John). It was of utter significance that those attending this 
meeting "should see eye to eye. The Judaizers were [undoubtedly] assuming that the 
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twelve apostles and James the Lord’s brother would side with them against Paul and 
Barnabas [and Titus.] Peter had already been before the Jerusalem Church for his work 
in Caesarea (Acts 11:1-18). James was considered a very loyal Jew (Robertson, 283). 
This private presentation was also of a cautionary matter: “lest somehow I was running 
or had run in vain.” 


What Paul was concerned about was not the validity of his gospel (of which 
he had divine assurance) but its practicability. His commission was not de- 
rived from Jerusalem, but it could not be executed effectively except in fel- 
lowship with Jerusalem. A cleavage between his Gentile mission and the 
mother-church would be disastrous: Christ would be divided, and all 

the energy which Paul had devoted, and hoped to devote, to the evange- 
lizing of the Gentile world would be frustrated. (Bruce, 111). 


Although the outcome of the meeting was a most favorable one, if others had 
“deemed Paul’s past and present course fruitless, it really must have amounted to 

a loss of past and present labour” (Ellicott, 212). So, “their formal declaration that 
he had not been running in vain would materially aid him in his mission” (Vincent, 
95). And it did! 


V. 3: “But not even Titus who was with me, being a Greek, had been forced to be cir- 
cumcised” 


Paul’s ‘test case’ stood the test. What Paul presented to them for examination led to 

a settlement which still stands today. Although they approved the essence or essentials 
of the content of Paul’s preaching, would the necessity of circumcision be upheld? 
This visit to Jerusalem was not only to present sermon manuscripts as to the content 
of Paul’s preaching but also to protest against the Judaizers’ demand for circumcision 
for all converts to Christianty. This protest was one “with entire success” (Rendall, 
158). 


V. 4: “for the sake of the pretentious false brothers who had sneaked in under false 
pretenses to spy on or witch-hunt the freedom which we have in Christ Jesus, in order 
that they shall completely enslave us” 


This decision was not only for the sake of Paul and the poisonless preservation of 
the purity of the gospel message but also for those perverters of truth who had se- 
cretly slipped into the meeting for the purpose of finding a snare or trap in which 
Paul could be strangled and dangled. 

Paul calls them “false brothers” meaning either that they were not true Christians or 
that their position was not consistent with the truth of the gospel. The word “sneaked 
in” (pareiselthon) was used by other “ancient writers to denote the treacheous intro- 
duction of foreign enemies into a city by a faction within the city . . . [here] it refers 
to those who were smuggled into the Christian community with hostile intent" (Mac- 
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Gorman, 41). This word is found elsewhere in the NT only in Rom. 5:20. 

The word “spy on” (kataskopesai) means “they were acting like intelligence agents 
building up a case against slackness over Jewish ritual requirements. The word im- 
plies close scrutiny, which brings out the seriousness of the intruders’ intentions. The 
matter had not come to a head as a result of casual observations. It was a planned cam- 
paign" (Guthrie, 78). The only other occurrence of this word in the NT: 2 Cor. 11:20. 
Their hostility was specifically aimed: to “completely enslave us" to their ritual re- 
quirements of the law of Moses. Such, of course, would be contrary to the freedom 
from bondage to the law which the Christian gospel of faith alone provided deliver- 
ance, and the corresponding loss of such freedom. 


V. 5: “to whom we did not yield in subjection for an hour in order that the truth of 
the gospel may continue with you.” 


Despite the treacherous efforts of these theological terrorists, Paul and company 
stood tenaciously against them. There was not one moment of hesitation or equivo- 
cation about their stand. They never “even entertained the thought of submitting to” 
(Vaughan,41-42) the demands of this deluded devotees of the law. Moffatt says, 

we refused to yield for a single instant to their claims.” Philipps says, “we did not 
give those men an inch.” There was no yielding to “their dictation” (NEB). 

The word “yield” (eixamen) occurs here only in the NT. 

The purpose behind such resistance was the preservation of the purity of the gospel, 
and “that the truth of the gospel may continue with you.” This latter phrase refers to 
the truth which belongs to the gospel or which resides within it, and “not the perverted 
form of it which the false brethren were advocating” (Guthrie, 79). After all, “the in- 
tegrity of the gospel was at stake” (Vaughan, 42). 

The added words “with you” (pros humas) stress the fact that the benefits of the 
stand against these false brethren were not only for Paul’s sake and the continued ex- 
tension of the gospel elsewhere but also for the original readers of this letter — and all 
since then! 


V. 6: “But from those who are regarded with respectable reputations [James, Cephas, 
Peter] — whatever they once were does not matter to me; God shows no partiality — 
indeed, those with respectable reputations contributed nothing to me” 


The so-called “Big Three” (Cephas, James, and John) were persuaded to agree with 
Paul and company “‘in their contention for freedom for the Gentile Christians from 
the bondage of the Mosaic ceremonial law” (Robertson, 285). Indeed, “the Jewish 
background of intense nationalism led to the conviction that God must show special 
favor to Israel in contradistinction to Gentile peoples. But such a notion is alien to 
Christianity” (Guthrie, 80). 

The phrase, “whatever they once were does not matter to me, God shows no parti- 
ality” refers to “the supposed advantage which the Jerusalem apostles possessed over 
Paul by their association with the Lord during His earthly ministry. Paul’s comment 
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implies that this advantage of the senior apostles had been thrown up to him as a mark 
of his inferiority. The apostle contends that things of this sort are of no concern to him, 
that they have no real significance” (Vaughan, 43). 

The word “no partiality also “means that God does not favour companions or relatives 
of the historical Jesus [Cephas, James, John] over someone, like Paul, who received 
his apostolic commission later” (Bruce, 118). 

So, in relation to the Jerusalem seminar, “in the defense of his authority as having 
come from God, he here relates that even the leaders of the Church did not add any- 
thing to his message” (Howard, 43). 


V. 7: “but rather they saw that I had been committed to the gospel of the uncircum- 
cision just as Peter [had been] to the circumcision” 


God had entrusted both Paul and Peter with regard to primary fields of spreading the 
gospel message. However, it must be stressed that “this does not indicate a difference 
in the contents of the gospel. It is identical for all nations and all times. . . . The gospel 
is fixed and permanent in the Scriptures, in particular in the New Testament" (Lenski, 
86). 


V. 8: "for the One who energized Peter for apostleship to the circumcised also ener- 
gized me for the Gentiles" 


This verse is basically a repetition of what has just been said in the preceeding verse. 
Just as it was God Who gave direction to Peter in the field of Jewish work, so, He also 
gave direction to Paul in the field of Gentile work. So, the credit for this separation of 
Paul and Peter into different fields of planting the seed of the Word of God goes to 
none other than God Himself. 


V. 9: “and having recognized the grace which was given to me, James and Peter and 
John, those with respectable reputations as pillars, gave the right hand of partnership 
to me and Barnabas, that we to the Gentiles, and they to the circumcised” 


The word “grace” (charin) here refers not to “the work of grace in the hearts of Peter 
and Paul, but the work of God for them, i.e., for the furtherance of the Gospel which 
they preached” (Rendall, 160). 

James is mentioned first since he was the head of the local church in Jerusalem, and 
because of his reputation as a legal observer but “who gave special weight to the sup- 
port of Greek freedom” (Ibid) from the Mosaic law and circumcision. 

The “right hand of partnership” was “the highest assurance of security” (Longenecker, 
328). Indeed, it “represents more than a reciprocal acknowledgment or testimony of 
friendship: it suggest rather a covenant. It rested on reciprocal acknowledgment that all 
were partners in the same cause: belief in Christ, or, better, Christ Himself" (Ridderbos, 
90). As Robertson (286) phrased it: “The compromisers and the Judaizers were brushed 
to one side when these five men shook hands as equals in the work of Christ's kingdom." 
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IV 


So, “they had heard the gospel he preached among the Gentiles; they had met Titus as 
a convert of the Gentile mission; and they were convinced that God was in it.... 
This was a working arrangement rather than a strict racial or territorial pact ” (Mac- 
Gorman, BBC, 91). 


V. 10: "[adding] only that we may remember the poor, which very thing I also was 
eager to do — or to have done" 


Apparently, the addition to remember the poor was something which Paul had already 
done (Acts 11:29-30). Nevertheless, he adds his own personal note of eagerness to 
continuing doing so and to cement the reality of its vast and utter importance. So, in 
fact, *Paul needed no persuasion at this point. Indeed, he was to canvass the Gentile 
churches in an effort to gather a relief offering for the poor in Jerusalem (cf. 1 Cor. 
16:1-4; 2 Cor. 8-9; Rom. 15:25-29). Later, at the risk of his life, he was to accompany 
the delegates with the offering to Judea (Rom. 15:31). Paul didn't just talk it, he walked 
it! Indeed, "Paul did not cast away his zeal for good works" (Bengel, 347). 


CONFRONTATION OF PLAY-ACTING AT ANTIOCH (2:11-21) 


The single-mindedness of the Gospel which Paul preached was compromised 
by an authoritative leader from Jerusalem (vs. 11-14). 


This segment of scripture “begins with narrative and passes into a doctrinal discussion 
which serves as a prelude to the fuller treatment in Chapters 3 and 4" (Blunt, 84): 


Narrative (vs. 11-14) 


The condition of the early church was not free from conflict and struggles in both the 
understanding and practice of Christian principles of action. In this segment, it is not 
absolutely clear if this encounter between Paul and Peter in Antioch was actually before 
2:1-10 (in which case it would be the same as Acts 15) or after it. If Paul's rebuke of 
Peter was before the Jerusalem Conference, it would explain why Peter so readily 
adopted Paul's position. 


V. 11: *Now when Cephas came to Antioch, I opposed him to his face, because he 
stood condemned" 


When Paul confronted Peter in Jerusalem, he did so “as his equal in rank and sphere 

of work. [Now] in Antioch he looked him in the eye as his superior in character and 
courage" (Robertson, 286). The words “to his face" (kata prosopon) means Paul “re- 
sisted him without beating around the bush and in the presence of all the witnesses" 
(Ridderbos, 95). Paul did this in Antioch, “then the citadel of the Genile church" (Ben- 
gel, 347). 

The words “he stood condemned" (kategnosmenos hen) are in a grammatical construct 
known as a periphrastic past perfect which indicates a state of being from which “being 
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in a fault” is undeniable. It does not necessarily denote that other people contributed to 
this state of condemnation because the act itself “was its own condemnation” (Vincent, 
101). BAG agree: “by his own actions” (410). Burton concurs that “probably Paul’s 
thought is that Peter’s own action condemned him” (103). Rendall (162) agrees this way: 
“by his own inconsistency.” However, Ulrich Wilckens becomes more specific and says 
it means “‘condemned’ before God, not ‘in the sense that his own conduct had itself 
condemned him” (568). Longenecker concurs (352). After all, this was “an attack upon 
the truth of the gospel” (Ridderbos, 95). This word occurs in the NT only here and 1 John 
3:20. 

The next three verses explain or justify this condemnation or just why he was in the 
wrong and was to blame. 


V. 12: “For prior to the coming of certain ones from James, he used to habitually eat 
with the Gentiles, and when they came, he began to withdraw and used to separate 
himself [from them], fearing the circumcision” 


The word “for” (gar) sets forth the cause of Peter’s condemnation. 

The phrase “the coming of certain ones from James" indicates that there was, indeed, 

a separation or drift between Jewish Christans and Gentile Christians. Robertson (287) 
thinks “these brethren threatened Peter to tell James and the church about his conduct 
and they reminded Peter of his previous arraignment before the Jerusalem Church on 
this very charge (Acts. 11:1-18) ... [even though they] did not discuss the matter of 
social relations between Jews and Gentiles though that was the charge against Peter.” 
The verb “eat” (sunesthien) is in the imperfect tense which indicates that this matter 

of eating with the Gentiles was habitual or ongoing (cp. Acts 10:28ff. and 11:3ff.). 

That is, until some Jewish Christians appeared and fear or apprehension of misunder- 
standing popped into Peter’s mind. 

Two other imperfect tense verbs (hupestellen and aphorizen) are used to indicate that 
Peter did not make an immediate change in his eating with the Gentiles “but proceeded 
to change it gradually” (Bruce, 131). 

Those who appeared and created Peter’s fear were not those who came from James or 
even the other Jews who joined Peter in gradual withdrawal (v. 13). It was mostly likely 
they were either (1) Christian Judaizers or (2) “a party of non-Christian Jews who were 
physically persecuting those who were becoming associated with Christianity (which the 
circumcisers thought was an incomplete from of Judaism)” (McKnight, 104). Either 
option would qualify for the term “the circumcision” (tous peritomes). 


V. 13: “and the rest of the Jews had joined together with him in hypocrisy, so that 
even Barnabas joined together with them in hypocrisy” 


The words "the rest of the Jews" refer to the other Jews of Antioch who were Christians. 
The word “joined together" (sunupekrithesas) occurs here only in the NT. It means “to 
join together with another in acting with insincerity or cowardice”; i.e., “to join in 
pretending or playing a part.’ 
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The word relates to an actor who plays a part on the stage, and thus has the ethi- 

cal significance of one who acts out of pretense, sham, or outward show” (Howard, 46). 
Paul labels this as “hypocrisy” (hupokrisei), the noun form of the verb just used as 
“joined together in hypocrisy” (sunupedrithesas). 

This, of course, is the very opposite of integrity or being sincere, honest, upright. 

The words “even Barnabas" indicate that he also, “the fast friend and enlightened com- 
panion of Paul, was carried away by the Judaistic current. He was the last man to be 
moved in that direction, and the circumstance that even he was swept along with the 
rest, though reluctantly, shows that a crisis had been reached in the church" (Hovey, 31). 
The word “joined together" (sunapechthe) occurs only two other times in the NT: 

Rom. 12:16; 2 Pt. 3:17. 

This for Paul was “the last straw because he and Barnabas has enjoyed mutual con- 
fidence as colleagues for so long" (Bruce, 131-132). So, this “was a solemn moment 
when Paul saw the Jerusalem victory vanish and even Barnabas desert him as they 
followed the timid cowardice of Peter" (Robertson, 287). 


V. 14: "But when I saw that they were not acting consistently with the truth of the 
gospel, I said to Cephas in the presence of all, *If you being a Jew are living like the 
Gentiles and not like the Jews, how can you urge the Gentiles to live like Jews’?” 


The words translated *not acting consistently with the truth of the gospel" denote 
Paul's shocking realization of such hypocrisy. 

The word “not acting consistently" (ouk orthopodousin) is where we get our Enlgish 
word “orthopedic” (consisting of two Greek words: ortho = "straight" and pod = 
foot"). This is the only occurrence of this word in the NT. The negative “not” (ouk) 
indicates veering off a straight path onto a long and winding road; no “progress, advance 
in the direction of [the truth] . . . not on the right road" (BAG, 583). Knox translates, 
“not following the true path.” Burton elaborates: “The present word is apparently not 
simply a general ethical term for doing right, but, as the context implies, denotes 
straightforward, unwavering, and sincere conduct in contrast with the pursuing of a 
*crooked, wavering, and more of less insincere course" (110). 

Indeed, Paul specifically defines this hypocrisy as an aberration or abnormal veer from 
"the truth of the gospel." *They were not dealing straightforwaredly with the truth in 
casting the slur of uncleanness on those who God had cleansed in Christ" (Rendall, 
163). 

The severity of this hypocrisy convinced Paul that both Peter and the rest must be 
rebuked publicly. After all, this “was not a private quarrel [which affected a few], 

but a matter of public policy [because it affected all]” (Robertson, 288). 

Paul's position is clear: Peter's fear-based actions not only contaminated others to join 
him but also “had the practical effect of compelling the Gentiles to live like the Jews — 
under the law" (Howard, 48). This was too adversely contagious or poisonous to ignore 
or minimize. 

These words from Paul to Peter “were bold and severe, and it is indicative of the bigness 
of Peter that he could take such public rebuke in a spirit of humility and meekness. 
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There is no indication here or in any of the writings of Peter that he tried to defend his 
conduct, nor that he held this public rebuke against Paul in later years” (Vaughan, 51). 


The summary of the Gospel which Paul preached was necessitated because of the 
controversy aroused by an authoritative leader from Jerusalem (vs. 15-21). 


Doctrinal (vs. 15-21) 


In these verses, “we have a beautiful summary of the whole epistle. In fact, it is one of 
the most perfect summaries of Paul’s understanding of the gospel to be found in any of 
his writings. It is exactly on the point of the relationship between law and grace that 
Paul makes his greatest contributions” (Ward, 24). 


V. 15: “We [are] Jews by nature and not sinners from among the Gentiles” 


“Jews by nature” means those who were born Jews and trained as Jews. So, as such, 

they regarded everyone else (the Gentiles) as “sinners” (hamartoloi). The word “sin- 
ners” (hamartoloi) denotes any person who do not “allow God supreme authority over his 
life and withholds from Him total dedication and obedience” (Rengstorf, 333). To the 
Jews, Gentiles were wrapped totally in this unwrappable blanket. 

Since the Gentiles were not Jews by birth, heritage, the recipients of the Law, or the 

same destiny as the Jews, they were despised and viewed by the Jews as worthless dogs. 
The Jews did not regard themselves as sinless, but “they did claim to be friends and 

not enemies of the one God, beside whom there was no other, who was just and holy 

and good, and whose will they were earnestly trying to do” (Stamm, 482-483). 


V. 16: “and we know that a man is not declared righteous by the works of the law 
but through obedient-based faith in Jesus Christ, even we who exercised obedient- 
based faith in Christ Jesus, that we may be declared righteous by faith in Christ, and 
not by works of law, because by works of law no flesh shall be declared righteous” 


The verb “declared righteous” (dikaioutai) is commonly translated “justified” (KJV, 
NASB). Williams tranlsates, “come into right standing with God,” and Beck translates 
“become righteous.” [See my commentary on Romans in my website for expanded 
coverage of this word in its various uses and its relationship to faith: 
archive.org/details/@mandm3 13. 

Paul knew as well, if not better, than others that strenuous, even strategically pursued 
obedience to the law never led himself or others into the condition of acceptance or 
right standing before God. Dating as far back as Abraham himself, such acceptance 
and declaration of being righteous before God has always been through faith (cp. 3: 
6-29; Rom. 3:21-4:25). See Blackwelder (485) for the various aspects of “faith.” 

The last phrase, ***by works of law no flesh shall be declared righteous’ is a quotation 
of Psalm 143:2, indicating that “the Old Testament itself proclaimed the impossibility 
of attaining justification” by works of the law (Blunt, 88). 
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V. 17: “and if, while seeking to be declared righteous in Christ we have been found 
sinners, is Christ, therefore, a minister of sin? May it never be so!" 


This matter of looking to Christ alone as the sole or exclusive way to enter into a 
right relationship with God is not a matter of being a sinner by breaking the law but 
actually of fulfilling its very design or purpose. In short, the law was never given to 
be a or the means of finding acceptance with God. It was never intended to produce 
righteousness, regardless of one's degree of obedience to its many rules and regula- 
tions. 

As McKnight clarifies: “The implication of Paul’s emphasis here is that life in Christ 
is not life in sin. Rather, life in Christ, as he will elaborate in chapters 5-6, is life in 
the Spirit. Instead of promoting sin, Christ promotes purity, holiness, love, and at- 
tractive personalities. What was formerly found only in the law for the Jews (namely, 
God’s will for his people) has now been fulfilled in God’s great gift of the Holy 
Spirit” (123). 


V. 18: “for if I build again what I destroyed, I prove myself a wrongdoer” 


Peter's wishy-washy behavior was a contradiction without question: “When he lived 
like a Gentile, he tore down the ceremonial law. When he lived like a Jew, he tore 
down salvation by grace” (Robertson, 289). 

Peter’s behavior was a building up again of legal observances which, in reality, were 
the very means of condemnation rather than declaring one righeous before God. 
“The true purpose of the law was to convince men of sin and drive them away from 
itself to Christ. Hence those who turn back to legal works as a condition for forgive- 
ness and life, transgress the very nature and purpose of the law” (Hovey, 33) 


V. 19: “for I through the law died to the law, that I may live for God. I have been 
crucified with Christ” 


When Paul says that he “died to the law,” he means that he “renounced the legal of- 
ligations of Mosaism (and all legalism in religion)” (Blunt, 89). 

Here, Paul “does not explain how the law served as the instrument of his death to it, 
though Romans 7:7-25 may be the best commentary on this text. Death to law meant 
that it ceased to have any further claim upon him (cf. Rom. 7:6). The purpose of this 
was that he might live to God. In the strong antithesis of this verse, death to law is 
prerequisite to life to God” (MacGorman, BBC, 94). 

“To live for/to God” required death before that life was possible. Paul had sought 
zealously to obtain life with God and for God by his conscientious efforts to obey 
the law of God. However, “he now acknowledged his utter failure, surrender all the 
pride and ambition of his life, and cast himself in humble trust at the feet of Jesus to 
receive from Him that precious life which he had sought in vain by his most zealous 
efforts under the law” (Rendall, 166). Thus, ‘to live for God’ is a very positive and 
directional phrase and does not mean “to enjoy mere license” (Blunt, 89). 
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To “have been crucified with Christ” means that “the death of Christ brings to an 
end the reign of law (as in Rom. 10:4, and esp. Col. 2:14) and that the believer is 
freed from law by his spiritual fellowship with Christ in death” (Burton, 136). This 
word “crucified with” (sunestauromai) occurs in the NT only here and Rom. 6:6. 
“Paul’s crucifixion with Christ was first realized at his conversion, but the con- 
tinuance of that crucifixion had been experienced by him all along from that hour 
to the present” (Hovey, 34). 

Stamm (489) summarizes the meaning of having been crucified with Christ: 


(a) Participation in the benefits of Christ’s death, including freedom 
from law, forgiveness for past sins, and a passionate urge never to sin 
again (Rom. 4:24-25; II Cor. 5:14-15; Col. 2:12-15, 20; 3:1-4), (D A 
moral, spiritual fellowship with Christ in his death and resurrection, 
which takes the Christian’s ‘I will’ captive to ‘the mind of Christ,’ re- 
placing the law as a design for living (II Cor. 10:3-6; Phil. 3:10; Rom. 
6:1-11), (c) A partnership with Christ in his creative suffering, whch 
requires the Christian to ‘complete what remains of Christ’s afflictions’ 
for the sake of his body the church (Col. 1:24-25; 3:5; Rom. 8:17). 


V. 20: “and it is no longer I who live, but Christ lives in me; and the life I now live 
in flesh, I live by faith in the Son of God who loved me and gave Himself for me” 


“The new life of Christ followed his crucifixion, Rom. 6:9-11. He who is crucified 
with Christ repeats this experience. He rises with Christ and shares his resurrection- 
life. The old man is crucified with Christ, and Christ is in him as the principle of his 
new life, Rom. 6:4-11” (Vincent, 108). 

The expression “I live by faith in the Son of God" means that faith is the essential 
component or element or factor in which and by which this new life is conducted, 
lived, of practically demonstrated. 

The words “loved me and gave Himself for me” “voices his own faith which ap- 
propriates to him personally this love and sacrifice. . . . This faith is forever done 
with the intolerable and hopeless burden of works of law; it rejoices in the certain- 
ty of justification and righeousness which is assured to it through Christ's loving 
self-sacrifice" (Lenski, 119). 
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V. 21: “I do not nullify the grace of God; for if righteousness [is] through the law, 
then Christ died needlessly” 


Paul now exclaims that his faith does not “nullify” (atheto) — that is, reject, refuse, 
ignore, make invalid, break or set aside the grace of God. In fact, his faith functions 

in conjunction with God’s grace and is the ultimate avenue to and manifestation of 

that grace. He embraces such grace. So, he is in stark contrast to the Judaizing teachers. 
Indeed, “if a man can obtain righteousness through the works of the law, then 

Christ died in vain” (Howard, 53); that is, “groundlessly, without cause” (Vincent, 
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109). “If the Law was sufficient, Christ was unnecessary” (Blunt, 90). But such was 
not and is not the case! 
McKnight’s summary of verses 15-21 (124-125) is a must read: 


I have tried to show that it is primarily concerned with the common 
Jewish experience of conversion. That conversion involved a denial 
of the sufficiency of the law and an affirmation of the total sufficiency 
of Christ. This reflection was generated for Paul by Peter’s inability 
to understand just how sufficient Christ was. Peter’s socal behavior 
had denied his conversion experience, and Paul sternly reminded him 
of this very inconsistency. In Christ, Paul is saying, there is neither 
Jew nor Gentile, and any attempt to force Gentiles to adopt Jewish 
distinctives is a glaring contradiction to the heart of the gospel. 


CONTRAST OF PATHWAYS TO GOD: FAITH VERSUS LAW (3:1-4:31) 


The significance of the gospel which Paul preached was demonstrated 
in the obedience of faith and not obedience to the Law. 


A. 


Experience of Galatians: Faith Over Law (3:1-5) 


V. 1: “O foolish Galatians! Who bewitched you — before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ was publicly portrayed [as] having been crucified” 


In a shocking twist, Paul now “abruptly attacks the Galatians” (Bengel, 351). 
The word “foolish” (anoetoi) indicates that a turning back to Judaism and its 
religious rules and rituals would be an “ignorant” or “without reflection” (Boise, 
18) move. This word also occurs in v. 3 “to emphasize the illogicality of the 
Galatians’ retrogression” (Bruce, 148). [This word occurs elsewhere in the NT: 
Lk. 24:25; Rom. 1:14; 1 Tim. 6:9; Tit. 3:3.] 

Having just vented indignantly his fervent rebuke against Peter, he now turns 
that same indignant and fervent pitch to the Galatians themselves. 

The word “bewitched” (ebaskanen — here only in the NT) means to be placed 
under a spell, leading someone to be “fascinated” (Alford, 23) with uttered words. 
Robertson notes that the word implies‘‘to speak, then to bring evil on one by 
feigned praise or the evil eye (hoodoo), to lead astray by evil arts” (291). 

It refers to the actions of those mentioned in 1:7 where they are there spoken of 
as “troubling them and seeking to pervert the gospel of Christ” (Burton, 143). 
As MacGorman notes, “if only they had kept their eyes on the crucified One!” 
(BBC, 96). 

Delling clarifies: 


This is not merely an exaggerated metaphor, for behind magic stands 
the power of falsehood and this has been exercised by someone to do 
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real harm to the minds of the Galatians. This is certainly not to be un- 
derstood in a naively realistic way as mechanical magic. The dangerous 
feature is that the Galatians have willingly yielded to these magicians 
and their influence without realising to what powers of falsehood they 
were surrendering. The characteristic point of the word is that it exerts 
its influence without extraordinary means. (595) 


The verb “publicly portrayed” (proegraphe) means “to write beforehand, to 
set forth by public proclamation, to placard, to post up” (Robertson, 291). As 
Lenski notes, “the term is figurative for all Paul's public preaching in Galatia" 
(124). Paul's preaching was so powerful and pointed “with the clearness of a 
public proclamation on a bulletin-board, and which it should, therefore, have 
been impossible for them ever to forget” (Burton, 143). Again, the words of 
MacGorman ever ring true: “if only they had kept their eyes on the crucified 
One!” (BBC, 96). 

The verb “having been crucified” (estauromenos) is a perfect tense, passive 
voice participle which indicates that what was accomplished in the historical 
event of Christ’s crucifixion still stands for now and all time “as abolishing 
all salvation by law or works of law” (Lenski, 124). 


V. 2: “This only I want to learn from you: Did you receive the Spirit by the 
works of the law or hearing of faith?” 


This verse cuts to the core of the experience of his readers which, in itself, 
would provide clearcut proof of faith over law. This reception of the Holy 
Spirit refers to the beginning of their experience with God in Christ alone. 
Their truthful answer to this question should deliver a dispelling, knockout, 
and decisive blow to the antithetical, contrasting pathways to God — faith 
alone. 


V. 3: “Are you so foolish? Having begun by [the] Spirit are you now 
finishing by your fleshly selves?” 


Just as faith and law are being contrasted in this verse, Paul stays on point 

by transforming his terminology into “Spirit” = “faith” and “flesh” = “law.” 
Same truth but with a terminological twist. Faith operates in the sphere of 

and in connection with the Spirit. Even so, “law” operates in the sphere of 

and in connection with the flesh (circumcision). 

Therefore, the contrasting terms "spirit and flesh" represent the fact that 
“Christianity and Judaism are pointedly contrasted in these two words” (Boise, 
18) 

“The Holy Spirit, guiding and ruling the spiritual life, as the essence and active 
principle of Christianity” (Alford, 24) is the underlying truth here unfolded. 
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V. 4: “Did you suffer so much in vain? If, indeed, it is vain.” 


As Acts 14:22 indicates, they suffered because of their acceptance of the 
gospel Paul proclaimed — persecutions and other similar sufferings. To suffer 
in vain would mean that such sufferings were worthless — which neither Paul 
nor his readers would believe. The word “if” conveys Paul's “fears that the 
Galatians are about to turn back yet he was in this very appeal seeking to avert 
this disaster . . . see 4:11 and 5:7-19/21" (Burton, 151). Indeed, these final 
words in this verse “tactfully express the hope that, however threatening, 

the cause in Galatia is not yet lost" (MacGorman, BBC, 96). 


V. 5: “Therefore, does He Who provides you with the Spirit and works 
miracles among you, do so by works of law or by hearing with faith?" 


The word “therefore” (oun) “resumes the thought in v. 2” (Boise, 18) 

and is a modified form of it. Paul thereby seeks to reenforce the experience 
of the Galatians. It is hard to argue with the statement: *I was there when it 
happened and I guess I ought to know!" 

Here, however, he slightly expands his pitch to include “the charismatic mani- 
festation of the Spirit, which attests itself in miracles and other kindred mani- 
festations" (Burton, 151) — some of which will be addressed in 5:22-23. 


Exposition of Scripture: Faith Over Law (3:6-14) 


Here Paul is still presenting the contrast of pathways to God but he maneuvers 
from the experience of his readers to an exposition of scripture. The Judaizers 
also used scripture to pitch their perverted interpretations, principally Gen. 12- 
17, but primarily 17. This segment of scripture will see how the Judaizers formu- 
lated their poisonous position, as well as how Paul pounced upon such perver- 
sions with prompt correction, rebuttal and rectitude straight from the scriptures 
which they themselves claimed to have treasured. 


V. 6: “Just as Abraham exercised obedient-based faith in God, and it was 
credited to his account as righteousness.” 


“Genesis is Paul’s armory, ver. 6, 8, 16; ch. iv. 22: for we must go back to the 
beginnings of things, Matt. xix. 4” (Bengel, 353). 

This OT quotation is from Gen. 15:6 as proof that it was Abraham’s obedient- 
based kind of faith in God - not his circumcision many years latter — by which 
God’s donated righteousness was deposited to his account. So, Paul interprets 
this OT text “so as to exclude merit” (Bruce, 153) and emphasize somewhat 
dramatically his obedient-based faith” or “believed” (episteusen) since the 
verb form is here used. 

Although Luther’s personalized comments on this verse stray from precise 
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exposition of the text, the essence and/or spirit of his words clearly reflect truth 
which illustrates profoundly what this text is about: 


Because of this faith in Christ, God seeth not my doubting of his 
good-will towards me, my distrust, heaviness of spirit, and other 
sins which are yet in me. For as long as I live in the flesh, sin is 
truly in me. But because I am covered under the shadow of Christ’s 
wings, as is the chicken under the wing of the hen, and dwell with- 
out all fear under that most ample and large heaven of the forgive- 
ness of sins, which is spread over me, God covereth and pardoneth 
the remnant of sin in me: that is to say, because of that faith where 
with I began to lay hold upon Christ, he accepteth my imperfect 
righteousness even for perfect righteousness, and counteth my sin 
for no sin, which notwithstanding is sin indeed. (254) 


V. 7: “Therefore, you know that those of obedient-based faith, the same are 
sons of Abraham” 


The Judaizers’ confidence was in being racial descendants of Abraham. Paul 
bursts that bubble, as did John the Baptist to the Pharisees and Sadducees of 
his day (Mt. 3:7-9; Lk. 3:7-8), and Jesus to the Pharisees (Jn. 8:37-44). 

Paul, therefore, also declares unapologetically that “only persons of the same 
religious spirit as Abraham can be properly called his sons” (Hovey, 39). 

The word “same” (houtoi) “is very emphatic, meaning ‘these and none others.’ 
Even those who are descended from Abraham according to the flesh are ex- 
cluded if they have not faith” (Mackenzie, 86). 


V. 8: “And the scripture, having seen God declaring the Gentiles righteous 
by means of obedient-based kind of faith, preached the gospel beforehand 
to Abraham, all the nations shall be blessed in you.” 


The word “preached the gospel beforehand” (proeueggelisato) occurs here 
only in the NT. The word “shall be blessed” (eneulogethesontai) occurs in 
the NT here and Acts 3:25. As Friedrich (737) notes: “When the blessing 
came to the nations in Christ, the seed of Abraham (G. 3:16), the promise 
was fulfilled. The prophecy of Scripture that God would justify the Gentiles 
by faith became a reality and the pro-euaggelion became the euaggelion: 
R. 1:1ff; 1 C. 15:1 ff: Christ; R. 1:16f: justification; R. 16:25ff: Eph. 3:6; 
Gl. 1:16; 2:7: the Gentiles." 

Another exposition of scripture from Gen. 12:3 and 18:18 shows that the 
promise to Abraham included all nations — not just the Jews. 

Of course, this is not a physical but a spiritual matter. Indeed, “this blessing 
must be something spiritual, for *all the nations' could not inherit the 
promised land" (Mackenzie, 87). 
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V. 9: “So then those who have obedient-based faith are blessed together 
with the faith-based Abraham” 


This is not simply a repetition of vs. 7. In v. 7 the stress is on being ‘sons of 
Abraham,’ while here the stress is on being “blessed together with Abraham” 
(eulogountain sun), that is, as mutual sharers or recipients of God’s donated 
righteousness. For an expanded portrayal of the numerous spiritual blessings 
that are here only alluded to, see Romans 5-8 [ch. 5: freedom from the wrath 
of God; ch. 6: freedom from the dominion of sin; ch. 7: freedom from the curse 
of the law; ch. 8: freedom from spiritual death] and my commentary on those 
passages: archive.org/details/(? mandm313. 


V. 10: *For as many as are of the works of the law are under a curse, for 
it is written, Cursed is everyone who does not obey all things written in 
the book of the law to do them." 


The “works of the law” deserve the rather lengthy comments by Burton (163-165) 
for clarification. Reference is to 


works of legalistic obedience to its statutes and not faith and thus 

the curse of the law is not the curse of God but the curse of the law... 
does not express his own conception of the basis of God's judg- 
ment, but a verdict of law, that he who faithfully performs all the 
things written in the book of the law lives thereby (v. 12)... but 

the principle of faith established under Abraham was not displaced 
by the subsequent incoming of law, law having for its function not 

to justify men, but to increase transgression. . . . it is necessary to 
distinguish between the verdicts of law and the judgments of God, 
and to recognize that the former are, for Paul, not judgments which 
reflect God's attitude now or at any time or under any circumstances, 
but those which the legalist must, to his own undoing, recognize as 
those of the law interpreted as he interprets it, and which on the 

basis of his legalism he must impute to God. Those that are of 

works of law are under the curse of the law, which falls on all who 
do not fully satisfy its requirements. This being so, Paul argues, the 
assumption of the legalistic that the law is the basis of the divine 
judgment involves the conclusion that all men are accursed, and 
must be false. 


The word “curse” (katara) occurs in the NT here, v. 13, Jms 3:10, and 2 Pt. 2:14. 
Instead of being under the shadow of the wings of God's blessings of righteous- 
ness, the only alternative is being under His curse. As McKnight so poignantly 
clarifies: “The reason the law curses is because that is what the law does and all 

it can do. The law was never given to make someone righteous nor was it given to 
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give salvation or life” (155). 


After all, it is impossible to obey the law in a 100% manner because “people who 


choose the law also choose a curse because they will never do what they need to 
do — the unfulfillability of the law” (Ibid, 154). Cp. v. 12. 

To put it yet another way, no one is exempt from or excluded from "standing 
under the curse, for all men are sinners (R. 3:23). To be a sinner is to stand al- 
ready under the wrath and condemnation of God, not just to move forward to 
it” (Buchsel, 450). 

The verb “cursed” (epikataratos) occurs in the NT only here and v. 13. 

The words “written in the book of the law” indicate that “the curse becomes 
effective only when the law is violated” (Robertson, 293). 

This OT quotation is from Deut. 27:26. 


V. 11: “Now that no one is declared righteous by the law before God is 
evident, The righteous one shall live by means of obedient-based faith” 


The expression “before God" (para to theo) is *a most significant element: 
By it the apostle makes clear that as over against the verdict of law set forth 
in the preceding sentence he is now speaking of the actual attitude of God” 
(Burton, 165). 

The word “before” (para) “in the sight of, as God looks at it, for the simple 
reason that no one except Jesus has ever kept all the law, God’s perfect law” 
(Robertson, 293). In fact, even “the spirit of the law is antagonistic to faith” 
(Vaughan, 64). 

So, another OT passage (Hab. 2:4) underscores the contrast with the law and 
emphasizes faith’s superiority over it in terms of the practical outworking of 
faith in life's adventurous journey. In other words, the word “faith” is here 
used as “an ethical term that relates to the moral transformation produced in 
the life of the believer" (Howard, 59). Burton, however, thinks the words 
"shall live" refer to justification itself. Thus, "the terms dikaios and zesetai 
thus combine to express the idea of divine approval, and the sentence in ef- 
fect means, ‘It is by faith that he who is approved of God is approved (and 
saved)" (166). 


V. 12: *Now the law does not [function on the basis of] obedient-based faith, 
rather, the one who practices the things [of the law] shall live by them." 


Burton states that “the principles of legalism and of faith are mutually ex- 
clusive as bases of justification which cannot be combined. No doubt there 
were those who sought to combine them, admitting that justification was by 
faith, but claiming that obedience to law was nevertheless requisite to salva- 
tion" (167). 

Vaughn's statement seeems sufficient: *Men are not commanded to believe 
the law but to do it. Obedience, not faith, is its central concept" (64). It must 
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be noted, however, that the word “faith” does not simply mean ‘to believe.’ 
Faith’s very essence or core involves “obedience” — but not merit-based obe- 
dience. So, while Vaughan’s comments are appreciated, they could be a bit 
misleading. It might be more accurate to reaffirm that the law functions in ac- 
cordance with merit/s or something done which deserves reward, praise, or 
commendation. It does not function in conjunction with faith as an obedient 
response to God’s grace and mercy. 

Thus, in order to underscore the incompatible of the two, Paul sets forth a 
scriptural confirmation from Lev. 18:5. The word “rather” (a//’) is an adver- 
sative conjunction to denote an antithetical stance against any suggestion that 
“the principle of legalism and that of faith might somehow be reconciled or 
reduced to one” (Burton, 167). 

“As in verse 10, so here the utterances concerning the law are understood 
against the background of the later Jewish redemption and merit system. . . . 
So if one wants to live out of the works of the law, it is the utterances of the 
law itself that prove the impossibilityof it" (Ridderbos, 125). After all, the 
“law demands complete obedience and rests not on mercy, faith, grace" (Rob- 
ertson, 293). So, in essence, “Paul turns the law itself against the legalists" 
(Stamm, 507). 


V. 13: “Christ set us free from the curse of the law, having become a curse 
in our behalf, for it is written Cursed is everyone who hangs upon a tree," 


The word “set us free" or “redeemed” (KJV, RSV) (exegorasen) means 
"*bought out from, delivered’ at the expense of one's self. The price of man’s 
freedom was high" (Stamm, 509). Ridderbos (127) points out that “those who 
were under the curse of the law were to be regarded not merely as prisoners 
but as persons appointed to die (cf. Deut. 27:15 ff. and 30:15, 19). It is from 
this sentence of death that Christ has redeemed them by Himself ‘becoming a 
curse’ for them — that is to say, a cursed one . . . substitution.” 

The curse of the law refers to its legalistic use. “God has never so dealt with 
men, but that the principle of faith established before law was not set aside 
by it... . The curse of the law was, therefore, an actual curse in the sense that 
it expressed the verdict of legalism, but not in the sense that he on whom it 
fell was accursed by God . . . legalism never was the basis of judgment of 
men. [So] Paul speaks of deliverance from the curse of the law rather than 
from the law" (Burton, 168-171). 

“Christ became a curse over (huper) us and and so between us and the over- 
hanging curse fell on him instead of on us" (Robertson, 294). 

The death which Christ died was the death of his people and their correspond- 
ing curse. As Denney expresses it: *Death is the curse of the law. It is the ex- 
perience in which the final repulsion of evil by God is decisively expressed; 
and Christ died. In His death everything was made His that sin had made ours — 
everything in sin except its sinfulness" (160). 
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This transformative truth is housed in the OT quotation: Deut. 21:23. It is im- 
perative to note a significant twist to this quotation. “It was the law’s curse, 

not God’s; observe that Paul omits hupo theou, ‘by God,’ from his quotation 
of Deut. 21:23 (LXX). To set men free Christ had to associate himself with all 
who had incurred the law’s curse by disobedience. For us is not ‘in our stead,’ 
or ‘in our place’ but ‘on our behalf,’ ‘for our sakes’” (Stamm, 509). 

So, this OT reference Paul employs “is intended precisely to point out the reali- 
ty of the curse and, in connection with it, to set forth Christ’s redemption as a 
satisfaction of the justice of God” (Ridderbos, 128). 


So the Cross, planted by hearts that hated, remains the strongest 
means of ending hate the world has ever seen; made by evil, it 
delivers from evil, made in fear, it saves from fear. The Cross 
was made by man, and, like a bandit’s dagger, it was made to 
kill; but in God’s hands it is as a sharp surgical knife, which, more 
than any other instrument, has been used to cut out hate and pride 
and selfishness from the heart of humanity. 

Surely, that is God’s way again and again. The Kingdom of God 
has repeatedly been furthered by means which belong to the kind- 
dom of evil. God doesn’t move behind the clouds only: He uses 
the clouds too. Only so is He the Vindicator. (Weatherhead, 105) 


Blackwelder (510), nevertheless, balances biblical truths with his reminder 

that the cross “was Christ’s free choice. ‘The good shepherd gives his life 

for the sheep’ (Jn. 10:11). Only the One who was fully free could set other men 
free. The Cross did not overtake Jesus; he overtook the Cross. ‘Therefore doth 
my Father love me, because I lay down my life, that I may take it again. No man 
taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself? (Jn. 10:17-18)" (510). 


V. 14: “in order that the blessing of Abraham may come to the Gentiles in 
Christ Jesus, in order that we may receive the promise of the Spirit through 
obedient-based faith" 


The purpose of this deliverance from the curse of the law is now stated. 

Two items are noted in this regard: (1) “the blessing of Abraham" is a refer- 
ence to “the blessing which Abraham possessed and enjoyed during his life- 
time, together with the ever-increasing blessing promised to his descendants, 
and, through them, to all mankind (Gen. 12:3; 18:18; 28:4)" (Stamm, 511) — 
Gentiles, as well as Jews. 

(2) “the promise of the Spirit" indicates “the outpouring of the Spirit upon those 
that embraced the faith of Christ” (Rendall, 170) — or faith in Christ. Hovey 
quotes Sieffert as follows: “The Holy Spirit is the divine power of that life in 
which the blessing promised to Abraham consists; he founds it, regulates its 
development, and pledges its completion; therefore he is called the Spirit of 
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life" (43). In other words, “the gift of the Spirit is now designated as the content 
of the promise to Abraham. It is the guarantee or pledge of the perfected re- 
demption which Abraham was promised” (Ridderbos, 128). 

"So in Christ we all (Gentile and Jew) obtain the promise of blessing made 

to Abraham, through faith” (Robertson, 294). 


Examples of Superiority: Faith Over Law (3:15-4:31) 


A third contast of pathways to God is seen in specific examples of the superi- 
ority of faith over law. 


1. Acceptance of God’s Promise (3:15-22) 


V. 15: “Brothers, I am going to use a human illustration; even when a 
human contract has been put into effect, no one makes it invalid or adds 
to it” 


The words “human illustration” (kata anthropon) means a human analogy, 
“reasoning as men would reason in ordinary affairs” (Vincent, 119). 

The words “no one makes it invalid" (oudeis athetai) indicate that “when 
a deed of settlement is properly signed, sealed and delivered and the 
property legally conveyed, not even the original owner can revoke it or 
alter its terms” (Bruce, 170). 

The word translated “adds to it” (epidiatassetai) indicates that “the 
testator in Roman law could add a codicil at any time that he chose, 

but after his dead (or before it, for that matter) nobody else might do 

so” (Bruce, 171). The Judaisers were either trying to add a second con- 
tract or “the doctrine of the Judaisers, while virtually annulling the pro- 
mise, was apparently only the imposing of new conditions. In either 
case, it was a violation of the covenant” (Vincent, 120). 


V. 16: “Now the promises were spoken to Abraham and to his seed. It 
does not say, And to seeds, as to many, but as to one, And to your seed, 
which is Christ.” 


The “promises” were given on several occasions. 

While a human contract cannot be annulled (v. 15), so, the covenant 
with God is not cancelled or annulled by the law which came after it. 
These promises to Abraham and to his seed “is the promises that in the 
one, as in the other, all the nations will be blessed” (Bruce, 172). 

Of utter significance is the assertion that these promises were not only 
given to Abraham but also to “his seed” — i.e., Christ. The fact that no 
cancellation or disannulling can occur is emphatically strengthened by 
this very name: Christ. 
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V. 17: “And I mean this: The law, which came into being four hundred 
and thirty years later, does not invalidate [the] covenant which had been 
previously approved by God, so as to cancel the promise” 


In regard to the four hundred and thirty years, Bengel notes that “the 
greatness of the interval increases the authority of the promise” (26; 357). 
The verb “previously approved” (prokekuromenen) occurs only here in 
the NT. It indicates that “it was validated at the time it was given, long 
before the law. Nothing of later date, therefore, can invalidate the promise 
or in any way make it less secure that it was when Abraham first received 
it” (Bruce, 173). 


V. 18: “For if the inheritance [is] based on law, it is no longer of promise; 
but God graciously gave it to Abraham through a promise” 


The word “inheritance” (kleronomia) occurs here only in this letter. 

[Paul uses it elsewhere: Eph. 1:14, 18:5:5; Col. 3:24. See my commentary 
on Hebrews for its use there: archive.org/details/@mandm313 - 9:15; 
11:8] 

The verb “graciously gave” (kecharistai) is in the perfect tense and de- 
notes that “it still holds good after the law came” (Robertson, 296). Or 

as Bruce phrases it, “God not only granted the inheritance to Abraham 

in the past but continues to make it good to his descendants” (174). 


V. 19: “Why the law then? It was added for the sake of transgressions, 
having been given through angels in the hands of a mediator, until the seed 
may come to whom the promise had been made" 


The opening question is a “natural question of an objector, since, accord- 
ing to Paul’s reasoning, salvation is of promise and not of law” (Vincent, 
122). 

So, Bruce (175) offers two answers to the question: (1) to multiply (and 
even to stimulate) transgressions. [“The Law was like a stick with which a 
trainer stirs up a sleeping wild animal to show how terrible it is” (Beck).] 
Bengel adds: “Human transgressions are noticed not so much before, as 
after the giving of the law” (358). 

(i1) to confine all in the prison-house of sin, from which there is no exit 
but faith. 

The purpose of the law was absolutely different from the purpose of the 
promise. Its purpose was not simply to give knowledge about sin and its 
sinfulness. It was to reveal “sin as positive transgression, to emphasize 

the objective, actual, contrary fact of righteousness according to the divine 
ideal, and to throw sin into contrast with that grand ideal” (Vincent, 123). 
"the hands of a mediator" — “God gave the Law to Moses, who brought 
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it to the people, but God gave the promise directly to Abraham” (Beck). 
The expression “in hands” (en cheiri) occurs here only in the NT. 

“The law, then, was to remain in force until the coming of Christ; this 
is repeated in greater detail in vv 23-25... . the logic which impelled 
him to the conviction that Christ had displaced the Torah was the logic 
of his Damascus-road conversion” (Bruce, 176). 


V. 20: “Now the mediator is not for one, but God is one.” 


Oepke (619) notes that “a mediator usually represents a plurality.” 
Bruce quotes the position of Vanhoye who “thinks of the angel of the 
presence who was with Moses in the wilderness and ‘who spoke to him 
on Mount Sinai . . . this angel, he suggests, was the mesites of the angels 
as Moses was the mesites of the Israelites” (179). 

As attractive as this may be, a problem emerges and potentially conflicts 
with the ideation in this verse. After all, such is likely not the case here. 
For “there was no middleman between God and Abraham. He made the 
promise directly to Abraham” (Robertson, 297). Bengel notes: “There is 
not one God before and another after the giving of the law, but one and 
the same God” (359). 

As Vincent so powerfully reminds us: “God does not need a mediator 

to make his promise valid. His promise is not of the nature of a contract 
between two parties. His promise depends on his own individual decree. 
He dealt with Abraham singly and directly, without a mediator. The dig- 
nity of the law is inferior to that of the promise” (125). 


V. 21: “Is the Law, therefore, contrary to the promises of God? May it 
never be so! For if a law had been given, being able to produce life, 
certainly righteousness would have been through law” 


This question considers the possibility that the relationship between the 
law and the promise/s is one of antagonism. Paul objects to this concep- 
tion with emphatic vehemence. “May it never be so” (me genoita) — or 
in the words of the KJV: “God forbid” — “never” (Beck) — “absolutely 
not” (NIV) — “Perish the thought" (Murray). 


So, "the law as a means of justification and life, in terms of Lv. 
18:5 (cf. v. 12 above), has been superseded by faith, in terms of 
Hab. 2:4b (cf. v. 11 above); the conclusion is that, despite what is 
said in Lv. 18:5, the law in fact proved unable to give life. Could 
it have given life, then indeed ‘Christ died in vain’ (2:21). It 
proved, on the contrary, to lead to death" (Bruce, 180). 


V. 22: "But the scripture shuts up all under sin, in order that the pro- 
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mise of faith in Jesus Christ may be give to all who have faith” 


Although the law stimulates or increases transgressions (v. 19), but is it- 
self impotent as far as generating life is concerned, it, nevertheless, serves 
a genuinely spiritual end: “by showing the bankruptcy of human effort 
it shuts men and women up to the grace of God as their only hope” 
(Bruce, 180). 

The verb “shuts up” (sunekleisen) means “to shut together, on all sides, 
completely as a shoal of fish in a net” (Robertson, 297). 

“under sin” (hupo hamartian) “as if the lid closed in on us over a mas- 
sive chest that we could not open or as prisoners in a dungeon” (Robert- 
son, 297). 

“Even the Judaisers held that salvation was intended for believers, but 
also that legal obedience was its procuring cause; against which Paul 
asserts that it is simply for those that believe” (Vincent, 127). 


V. 23: “and before faith [in Jesus Christ] came, we were being guarded 
and imprisoned under law against the faith to be revealed” 


This verse is basically a revision of v. 22. 

Prior to the historical coming if Christ into the human arena, the law 
served the primary function under its domain of heaviness: 

The verb “being guarded” (ephrouroumetha) is an imperfect tense, denot- 
ing a continuous or incomplete state of action. Ridderbos notes that it 
functioned “as the jail-keeper. It has the force of to guard, not merely with 
an eye to protection but also to escape. Here it is apparently used to desig- 
nate a sort of pre-arrest, which has a temporary though probably a lengthy 
(cf. the impefect tense) character” (144). 

Both Jews and Gentiles (v. 13) suffered under the tyranny of the law. “The 
law kept the Gentiles out of the privileges of the people of God and kept 
Israel apart from the rest of mankind; this divisive force has been over- 
come by the unifying effect of Christ’s redemptive act” (Howard/Bruce, 
182). For both divisions of people, the law did not function in the same 
league or sphere as that of “the faith to be revealed” in the historical com- 
ing of God in the flesh in Jesus of Nazareth. Indeed, “led and empowered 
by the Spirit of Christ, the Christian man of faith could put away childish 
things, including his guardian the law” (Stamm, 517) — as the following 
section or segment of scripture clearly specifies. 


Analogy of God's Pedagogue (3:24-29) 
This is the second example of the superiority of faith over law. 


V. 24: "So the law became our pedagogue to Christ, in order that we 
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may be declared righteous by obedient-based faith” 


The word “pedagogue” (paidagogos) occurs in the NT only here and 
1 Cor. 4:15. The word itself is made up of two words: paida = “boy” 
and gogos = “leader”, hence “boy leader." 

As MacGorman (JT) notes: 


It was the designated slave in a Roman household to whom 
the father entrusted the protective custody and moral super- 
vision of his son from about six to sixteen years of age. 

He had the general charge of the boy, watching over his 
conduct and attending him wherever he went. One of his 
main functions was to take the boy to school. ... and saw 
to it that he had a mind for learning. (45). 


The law functioned in this realm — temporarily. That is, until Christ 
came. What the law could not do — declaring someone righteous — the 
obedient-based kind of faith did and does. 


V. 25: “and now that obedient-based faith has come, we are no longer 
under a pedagogue” 


As noted above, “led and empowered by the Spirit of Christ, the Christian 
man of faith could put away childish things, including his guardian the 
law” (Stamm, 517) 

As Blackwelder notes, “the law could not impart life, but it could lead 
men to Christ in whom is life abundant. In this way the law was not the 
enemy but the minister and servant of grace” (518). 


V. 26: “For you are all sons of God through obedient-based faith in 
Christ Jesus” 


The word “all” means Jews and Gentiles alike may become “sons of 
God” in the one and only same way: obedient-based faith in Christ 
Jesus. 


V. 27: “for all who have been baptized in Christ, have clothed your- 
selves with Christ” 


Baptism is here regarded by Paul “not as a mere symbolical transac- 
tion, but as an act in which believers are put into mystical union with 
the crucified and risen Lord” (Vincent, 129). 

The verb “clothed yourselves” (enedusasthe) means “as a badge or 
uniform of service like that of the soldier” (Robertson, 298). 
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Chrysostom notes: “If Christ be the Son of God and thou hast put on 
Him, thou who hast the Son within thee, and art fashioned after His 
pattern, hast been brought into one kindred and nature with Him . . . 
He who is clothed appears to be that with which he is clothed" (60). 
Bengel (360) quotes Thomas Gataker as saying, “If one should ask 
me to define a Christian, I would give him no definition more readily 
than this: A Christian is one, who has put on Christ." 


V. 28: “in whom [there is] neither Jew nor Gentile, in whom [there is] 
neither slave nor free, in whom [there is] no male and female for you 
all are one in Christ Jesus" 


“The point is that ‘in Christ Jesus’ race or national distinctions (“neither 
Jew nor Greek") do not exit, class differences (“neither bond nor free") 
no proletarianism and no capitalism) vanish, sex rivalry (^no male and 
female" ) disappears" (Robertson, 299). In other words, with this putting 
on of Christ, “the distinctions of your ordinary social relations — of nation, 
condition, sex — vanish. . . One moral personality. The individual differ- 
ences are merged in the higher unity into which all are raised by their 
common life in Christ" (Vincent, 130). 

To say that you are “one” in Christ Jesus means “a new man, who has 

put on Christ, Eph. ii. 15" (Bengel, 360). 


V. 29: *and if you [are] of Christ, then you are Abraham's seed, heirs 
according to promise" 


The words “and if you [are] of Christ" are loaded with significance. 

Itis not a matter of blood, racial connections, environmental influences, 
family or gender. It is a matter of belonging to Christ. In fact, the ex- 
pression “to be of Christ" is a Greek idiom which means to belong to 
Him (Lenski, 190). 

To be “sons of God" means that a person with an obedient-based kind 
of faith is also a member of Abraham's seed, because one becomes asso- 
ciated with Christ, who is the seed of Abraham. 

Such are also here identified as “heirs according to promise.” An heir is 
someone who inherits a promise. And the promise is that of a relationship 
with God. 

Originally, the term “heir” was: 


thought of in connection with the right to the land of Canaan 
given to the seed of Abraham, and now comprehensive of the 
history of salvation in general. With this last link in the chain, 
it becomes clear in what sense Christ could be called the seed 
of Abraham (verse 16): in a corporative sense, that is, as Head 
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of the body and of the new covenant. Always and again this 
one thing is reconfirmed: that belonging to the seed of Abra- 
ham is not determined by physical descent, but by faith. Essen- 
tially, in principle, the seed of Abraham is spiritual seed. If on 
the one hand this represents a limitation of concept, on the oth- 
er it represents a tremendous broadening of it. It is this broad- 
ening of the concept of Abraham’s seed that is the subject in 
this context. (Ridderbos, 150) 


In 3:6-9, Paul had declared that those of faith were the true sons of Abra- 
ham. In 3:16, Christ was identified as the seed or offspring of Abraham. 
So, now, Abraham’s seed are those who belong to Christ and are “heirs” 
(kleronomoi) in conjuction with God's promise. This word also occurs 
in 4:1, 7. See my website archive.org/details/(? mandm313 for my com- 
mentaries on Romans (4:13, 14; 8:17) and Hebrews (1:2; 9:17; 11:7) for 
the use of this word in those letters. 


Adopted for God's Possession (4:1-7; cp. Eph. 1:14) 
This is the third example of the superiority of faith over law. 


V. 1: “Now I say, that as long as the heir is a child, he does not differ 
from a slave, although is he owner of all thing" 


In 3:29, Paul first used the word “heir.” “This concept gives him the op- 
portunity once more to make the distinction between the before and the 
after. Consequently, the present freedom of believers is not in conflict 
with the former service. That can happen for an heir. For everything de- 
pends upon whether he has already come into his rights" (Ridderbos, 151). 


V. 2: “But he is under guardians and stewards until the date set by the 
father" 


The word “guardians” (epitropoous) refers to those “to whom the whole 
care of the under-aged boy is entrusted" (Riderbos, 152). 

The word “stewards” (oikonomous) refers to those who have “the financial 
responsibility" (Ibid.). 

Although the son possess the entire estate, he is “under the control of oth- 
ers until a certain fixed time comes — the Father's predetermined time, 
i.e., a time fixed by our Father in heaven" (Beet, 103). 


V. 3: “So we also, when we were children, were enslaved to the elements 
of the world" 
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The verb “enslaved” (douloo) means enslaved to the Mosaic Law by 
and for the Jews — “a time in which they were governed by mere rudi- 
ments. It was both temporary and preparatory; it anticipated fulfillment 
(MacGorman, BBC, 106). He will mention enslavement for the Gentiles 
in v. 8. 

ta stoicheia tou kosmou — There are two primary ways of understanding 
this expression: 

1. "the elemental spirits of the universe" (NEB; RSV; Jewish NT); 

"the ruling spirits of the universe" (TEV); That is, “the spirit beings 
which many ancients believed to indwell and control the heavenly 

bodies. They were dreaded, because they supposedly held inexorable 
sway over the destinies of men" (MacGorman, JT, 47). Stamm comments: 
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Paul relegates the fear and worship of these spirits to the 
kindergarten stage of history. He includes all sub-Christian 
ideas and observances, both Jewish and Gentile. He regards 
[them] as slave drivers who frighten men with curses for not 
propitiating them by observance of special days and seasons, 
food taboos, dietary fads, and circumcision” (522). 


2. “the elements of the world” (KJV); “the elements of the natural world 
or elementary ideas belonging to this world” (NEB footnote); “basic mor- 
al principles” (Phillips); “the puerile [childish, immature] teaching of this 
world” (Twentieth Century NT); ”the elemental things of the world” 
(NASB); “the world’s crude notions” (Williams); “the elementary ways 
of the world” (Beck); “outward ordinances” (Conybeare); “the elements 
of world knowledge” (Norlie); “schoolroom tasks which the world gave 
us” (Knox); “the basic principles of the world” (NTV); “the elemental 
principles of this world” (The New Jerusalem Bible); “the powers of this 
world” (Contemporary English Version); “the elementary rules of the 
world” — a reference to the provisions of the ceremonial law (cf. v. 9) 
(New Evangelical Translation); “the world’s elementary teachings” (The 
New Berkeley Version). 

This second understanding indicates that Paul “was referring to the ele- 
mentary forms or rudiments of religion, both Jewish and pagan: the 

Jews under law and the Galatians in whatever religious experience they 
knew prior to Christian conversion were in their years of nonage. Since 
Christ had come, they had entered upon their freedom and inheritance 

as sons of God” (MacGorman, JT, 48). 

Ridderbos notes that “even though the law itself was of divine origin, the 
use that men made of it was wrong” (154). 

Delling also supports this second understanding. He provides reasons 

for opposing the first understanding and then notes that reference “is on 
the one side the Torah with its statutes (4:3-5; the ref. is by no means to 
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the cultic provisions alone, and then on the other side the world of false 
gods whom the recipients once served” (684). 

So, pagan bondage to its various rudiments or the Judaizers’ insistence on 
obedience to the law were both forms of “regression to paganism, the 
eclipse of faith” (MacGorman, JT, 49). In other words, “the Judaizers de- 
manded circumcision and obedience to the law as necessary to the perfec- 
tion of faith. By asserting the utter incompatibility of works of law and 
believing the gospel, Paul insisted that such demands constituted a re- 
pudiation of faith” (MacGorman, BBC, 105). 


V. 4: “But when the fulness of the time came, God sent forth His Son, 
born of a woman, born under law” 


The expression “the fulness of the time” indicates time “as though a long 
space were marked out to be filled up by successive moments’ (Beet, 105). 
The word translated "sent forth" (exapostello) “comprises two thoughts: 
the going forth of the Son from a place at which He was before; and His 
being invested with divine authority” (Ridderbos, 155). 

“Beyond all question this implies that the Son lived with God ere He was 
‘sent forth’ (cf. Rom. 9:3)” (Mackenzie, 104). 

The expression “born of a woman" indicates “the child of a woman... 
the weak, the human, the condescending. The woman was not only the 
medium of His coming into the flesh, but from her He took all that be- 
longs to the human” Ibid). He “was one with us in our humanity” (Mac- 
Gorman, BBC, 106). 

The expression “born under the law” “further specifies his humanity, 1. 
e., he was a Jew, subject to the law” (MacGorman, BBC, 106). 


V. 5: “In order that He may ransom those under the law, in order that 
we may receive the adoption [as] sons” 

The phrase “that He may ransom those under the Law” “implies that 
Christ’s assumed obligation to keep the Law, and therefore His perfect 
obedience, were needful for man’s deliverance from the penalty of sin. 
It thus involves the active obedience of Christ as an essential element of 
man’s salvation. He attributes salvation, always to the death, never to 
the obedient life of Christ” (Beet, 106). 

The word “ranson/redeem” (exagorase) indicates that “to Him the bur- 
den was no bondage. He undertook the task as a redeemer” (cf. 3:13)" 
(Mackenzie, 104). 

The phrase "that we may receive the adoption of sons” “is a more 
specific definition of what constitutes the redemption" (Ridderbos, 156). 
This “adoption as sons” “is not merely a formal status. It is an intimate 
relationship" (MacGorman, BBC, 107). 
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V. 6: “And because ye [plural] are sons, God sent forth the Spirit of 
His Son into our [plural] hearts, crying ‘Abba, Father" 


Here the apostle returns to what he had mentioned earlier (3:2 ff), that is, 
that the Galatians had received the Holy Spirit. *The indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit follows the condition of sons, the latter does not follow the 
former" (Bengel, 362). So, “once again, Paul has appealed to a fact of 
experience to meet the threat of the Judaizers” (cf. 3:1-5)" (MacGorman, 
BBC, 107). 

“This cry the Spirit of the Son, sent forth by God, puts into the hearts of 
His people. And, while they utter it, they are conscious that their own cry 
is the voice in them of the Spirit of the Son of God. This inward voice is 
thus a proof to them that they are sons of God” (Beet, 107). 


V.7: “So then, you (singular] are no longer a slave but a son; and if a son, 
an heir also through God” 


In v. 5, the pronouns are plural: “them” and “we.” In v. 6, the pronouns 
are also plural: “ye” and “our.” However, in this verse, the singular “you” 
is used since “ the Apostle addresses the individual as if to set forth the 
deep personal experience and the glorious personal standing of each man. 
This verse is the climax of the whole argument. Abraham as well as the 
law have dropped out of sight Each soul is face to face with God Himself, 
His Son and His heir” (Mackenzie 

Bengel also addresses the fact that “Paul passes swiftly from the plural to 
the singular, as in ch. vi. 1; and there is at the same time here expressed 
the fatherly answer of God to individuals who cry Abba, Father, in the 
spirit” (362). 

As Ridderbos explains,“the Sonship is not the result of the operation of 
the Spirit, but is rather its basis. In that sense the because of verse 6 desig- 
nates the cause or ground” (158). 


Avoidance of Godless Powers (4:8-11) 


This is the fourth example of the superiority of faith over law. 

This segment of scripture "takes the results of the preceding argument 
[Adopted for God’s Possession: 4:1-7] and applies them to the case of 
the readers” (Vaughan,78). 


V. 8: “Now at that time when you did not know God, you were enslaved 
to those who by nature are not gods” 


Robertson, 1185 and Lenski, 209 suggest that the opening word alla is 
a connective, rather than adversative, term and may be translated, “Now.” 
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As such, it provides a thought transition from their pre-Christian state 

to their present state. To say that “you did not know God,” means “they 
lived in utter pagan darkness and blindness” (Lenski, 209), a fact which 
would not and could be denied by his readers. 

The verb “enslaved” (edouleusate) [cp. 4:3] 

Such darkness and depravity held them as captives in a state of bondage 
to gods which were actually “the gods of popular opinion” (Burton quot- 
ing Jowett, 229) but not in fact, since “he denies to them deity” (Burton, 
227). Alford renders it, “to gods, which by nature exist not = non-exis- 
tence” (41), but were, nevertheless, real to these pagans. That is, they were 
enslaved to imaginary gods which were substitutes for the real God. The 
idea behind this expression may be seen in Acts 17:29; 1 Cor. 8:4-5; 10: 
19-20. 


V. 9: “and now after having come to know God, or rather having beome 
known by God, in what way [would you benefit] by turning again to the 
weak and worthless elements [v. 3] [and] wishing to be enslaved in them 
again?" 


It was not so much a matter of the Galatians having pursued knowledge 
of or about God. Rather, they had been taken into His knowledge about 
them. In fact, the verb “having come to know God” is then replaced by 
the passive form of the same verb “having become known" by God; the 
intention being to single out or emphasize the matter from "the standpoint 
of God's elective grace reaching them" (Robertson, WP, 303). 

And this very fact within itself, *made their fall from Him the more 
matter of indignant appeal, as being a resistance of His will respecting 
them" (Alford, 42). 

Paul's question is shocking enough to even raise. It is “a question full 

of wonder” (Bengel, 363). 

What logical sequence is being followed to make appealing to the Gala- 
tians “who had once known the splendour of grace [to] slip back to legal- 
ism" (Barclay, 37)? 


V. 10: *you are observing days and months and seasons and years" 


Or, why would experiencing and enjoying the presence of God everyday 
be discarded for intermittent or periodic times with him in canned cere- 
monies and rituals? 

Indeed, “the meticulous observance of the Pharisees Paul knew to a 

nicety. It hurt him to the quick after his own merciful deliverance to see 
these Gentile Christians drawn into the spider-web of Judaizing Christians, 
once set free, now enslaved again" (Robertson, WP, 303). None of these 
observances has ever or could ever play an adequate role in conversion 
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to the Christian faith. 

“Paul knew that legalism, gaining headway, would demand more and 
more, with no logical stopping place short of works-salvation and the 
elimination of faith” (Stamm, 531-532). 


V. 11: “I am presently fearful for you lest I somehow labored in vain 
among you" 


The verb “presently fearful" (phoboumai) is translated “afraid” by the 
KJV. The pronoun which follows, however, would better be translated 
“for, concerning you,’ — as above - rather than “of you" lest one think that 
Paul has some sort of phobic reaction against his readers. He is not afraid 
"of" them but “for” them and the danger zone into which they are slipping. 
Vincent suggests the translation “about you" would better communicate 
Paul's idea here (142), as he goes on to give the reason for his fearfulness 
or being “afraid about" their condition. 

Furthermore, the word “among” (eis) — as above — is translated “upon” by 
the KJV, which also legitimately communicates Paul's idea here. The 
NASB translates it “over,” while Williams and Beck translate it *on." All 
of these, of course, are equally suitable translations. All of them convey 
Paul's pulsations of concerns that his laborsome toils have been in vain. 
The toils or labors for which he has evaporating concerns would include 
those mentioned in Acts 13-14; 2 Cor. 6:4-10; 11:23-29; his rejection and 
censure in a private meeting (2:1-10); his public rebuke of Peter (2:11-14); 
risking his own life in missionary work (4:12-16), and all the criticism of 
the Judaizers. 

The issue at hand was the basis of being justified or declared righteous 
and just how that declaration transpired: “Judaism with its autososterio- 
logical, legalistic scheme of redemption or the gospel of free grace. These 
two are unreconcilable" (Ridderbos, 163). Paul is emphatically calling for 
the avoidance of these godless powers which are entrenched in the law and 
are antithetical to faith. 

So, are his fearful, anxious concerns indicative of what may happen to his 
readers or what has already happened to them? 

To be fearful about something in the future is ordinarily expressed by the 
subjunctive mood. Here, however, Paul uses the indicative mood which 
Robertson thinks indicates “that the worst has happened" (WP, 304). 
Nevertheless, whatever the exact extent and parameters of his fearful con- 
cerns may be, “his fear and frustration now give way to a plea" (Mc- 
Knight, 218). 


The avoidance of godless powers is no mere suggestion but another 
startling example of the superiority of faith over law! 
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Appeal of Godly Person (4:12-20) 
This is the fifth example of the superiority of faith over law. 


V. 12: “Iam beseeching you, brothers, become as I am because [I became] 
also as you are. You have not wronged me in anyway” 


This become-language indicates Paul’s desire that his readers experience 
the same freedom from the law that he himself has experienced. It would 
be absurd and beyond rational comprehension for them “to embrace the 
legal system which Paul had renounced, thinking that they will thereby 
gain for themselves greater acceptance with God” (Vaughan, 82). So, this 
appeal of a Godly person is so urgently needed. 

The expression, “you have not wronged me in anyway,” communicates 
Paul’s position rather clearly: “Paul, however grieved with their distrust 
of his Lord, had no reason to complain of any wrong done to himself. Far 
from it. He remembered with joy the reception which they gave to him 
and to his message when he was first among them. They had welcomed 
him with an open and cordial spirit, with impulsive generosity and confi- 
dence” (Hovey, 56). 


V. 13: “And you know that it was through a bodily illness that I preached 
the gospel to you the first time” 


To this writer’s awareness, despite many speculations regarding the 
nature of Paul’s bodily illness, the only incontrovertible conclusion to 
reach is that Paul either went there to preach, despite his illness, or that 
“he remained there because he was ill” (Howard, 74). 

If the word di’ is translated “because of,” it could lead to a faulty conclu- 
sion. So, as Bengel clarifies,"infirmity had not been the cause of his 
preaching, yet it aided Paul in preaching more effectively; 2 Cor. xii, 9; 
though it might have seemed that the Galatians would more readily reject 
him on that account" (364). 


V. 14: *and [though] my bodily condition was the [time of] trial for you, 
you did not despise or scorn, but received me as a messenger of God, as 
[if I were] Christ Jesus" 


Again. despite years of both internal and external investigations, “no 
certainty is possible" (Bruce, 208) regarding the precise identity of his 
illness. Nevertheless, despite the ilIness which accompanied Paul when he 
first preached the gospel to them, “they had not driven him away by perse- 
cution of illtreatment” (Rendall, 178). No matter how strong the tempta- 
tion for the Galatians’ to treat him with “contempt and disdain” (Howard, 
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75) because of the illness, they chose to receive him “as a messenger of 
God.” 

The word “scorn” (exeptusate) occurs here only in the NT. It means “to 
spit out, to spurn, to loathe” — as a sign of disdain (Robertson, 304; BAG, 
244). 

” Indeed, “they welcomed him as if he had been an angel of God — or 
even Christ Jesus Himself” (Vaughan, 83). 

This statement increases the intensity and perplexity of the wavering mo- 
tion on which the Galatians were now riding. They had initially listened to 
Paul as if he were the very voice of Christ Jesus Himself. But now “they 
had started to drink in the false words of the Judaizers as if these were a 
divine message” (Lenski, 221). They could not have it both ways! 


V. 15: “Where, then, is your blessedness? For I can testify that if possible 
you would have plucked out your eyes and given them to me.” 


What has happened to “your blessedness” in having received the gospel 
from me? Earlier, “they had regarded Paul’s coming as a great privilege, 
and had considered themselves favored because of it" (Ridderbos, 167). 
Whether the expression, “you would have plucked out your eyes and 
given them to me” is simply an hyperbole or a indication of Paul’s per- 
sonal eye trouble cannot be determined with exactitude. However, if the 
latter is the case, “there would be special force in his choice of words here. 
There is no sacrifice, it is implied, which one will not make for a friend” 
(Bruce, 211). 


V. 16: “So then, have I become your enemy by speaking the truth to you?” 


In absolute surprise, Paul raises the question of “contract between their 
former love and their present dislike of him” (Alford, 45). So, when did 
this “speaking the truth to you” occur? It could not be in this present let- 
ter because Paul would not then know what effect it had on them. It has 
been suggested by Vaughan (84) “that Paul is referring to a previous let- 
ter which had elicited a negative reaction from” them. Again, we are walk- 
ing on the egg shells of speculation and caution is always advisable in 
such situations. Nevertheless, this word “speaking truth” (aletheuon) 
occurs in the NT only here and Ep. 4:15. 


V. 17: “They are zealously seeking you without pleasant intentions, on the 
contrary [to pleasant intentions], they want to shut you off from me, in or- 
der that you may seek them.” 


Prior to the corrupting and competing influence of the Judaizers, the Gala- 
tians had zealously sought and “allied themselves with Paul and Barnabas 
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and they kept talking to them and urging them to continue to rely on the 
unmerited favor of God” (Acts 13:42-43). Here, however, the present 
tense verb “zealously seeking” (zelousin) indicates that the subversive ef- 
forts of the Judaizers were in progress. That is, the Judaizers were working 
hard “‘to substitute themselves for Paul and his assistants [and] since Paul 
was far away, they hoped to succeed quite easily” (Lenski, 225). 

Despite the distance between him and them, Paul here directly confronts 
the Judaizers with the cancerous core of their efforts: utter selfishness! 
Indeed, their desire to shut off the continued contemplations of the Gala- 
tians about Paul's gospel of grace was “in order that you may seek them" 
and their abdications, aberrations, and abrogations of God’s grace. He had 
alluded to their spurious efforts in 1:7; 2:4-5, and will do so again in 6:12- 
13. So, Paul “does more than charge them with error; he impugns their 
motives” (MacGorman, BBC, 109). 


V. 18: “and to be zealously seeking good with all good [intentions is plea- 
sant] and not only [to be zealously seeking good] in my presence with 
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you 


Here Paul acknowledges that it is always good to be zealously seeking 

good with appropriate motives or intentions, as was the case with Paul and 
his associates, and even the Galatians themselves when he was with them. 
It would have been better had they maintained this spirit in Paul's absence. 


V. 19: “My little children, I am suffering birth-pains again until Christ 
may be formed in you" 


The expression “my little children" (tekna mou) indicates genuinely 

deep affection for his readers. It is sometimes used in regard to an individ- 
ual (1 Cor. 4:17; 1 Tim. 1:2), and other times with regard to groups (1 Cor. 
4:14; 2 Cor. 6:13). 

The term “suffering birth-pains” (odino) occurs in the NT only here, v. 27, 
and Rev. 12:2. “Only supreme love brings such involvement" (Howard, 
76). By teaching “trust in ceremonial works of law the Judaistic error was 
taking Christ out of the hearts of the Galatians, and Paul's strong efforts 

in this epistle, which wrench his heart like travail pains, sought to put 
Christ back into the hearts of his little children" (Lenski, 230). 

The verb “formed” (morphothe) occurs here only in the NT. It expresses 
the essence of what Christ in you really means. 

Simmons offers an appealing perspective: Paul is “expressing genuine 
pastoral concern for the spiritual maturity of his converts. Too often com- 
mentators spend too much space dissecting the logic of Paul's analogies 
and not enough space showing the intent of them. Paul's analogy may 
well be a biological impossibility, but he was not giving a lecture in bio- 
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logy. He was expressing his deep feelings and longings for his dear 
wayward converts” (78). 
The words of Bruce (213) are important but also potentially disturbing: 


It is not that Paul sees two stages in Christian experience — 
being justified by faith and having Christ formed within one — 
it is rather that the one implies the other and reliance on law 
for salvation negates both. It should not have been neces- 

sary for him to endure birth-pains all over again on their 
behalf, but if they put themselves under law, then they are 

not justified by faith in Christ and Christ is not ‘in them;’ 

they have not been transferred from slavery to sonship 

(v. 7) or from the old to the new (6:15). 


V. 20: “For I was wishing to be present with you now and to change my 
tone because I am perplexed about you” 


His expressed desire to be in their very presence and modify the tone of 
his speech is quite understandable. That is, 


he expects more from personal contact than from written 
communication. Very probably we are to think of the ad- 
vantages that the living voice has over the written word. 
The point is not that he would be less exacting, but that in 
a personal conference with them he could make the readers 
feel what it is that moves him in their regard” (Ridderbos, 
171). 


McKnight notes the change in tone would be “from this stern warning 
and harsh language to the gentleness of a love that would persuade 
them over to his side and ‘alienate them’ from the Judaizers. Paul’s 
letter, he implies, is a weak communication in comparison to his 
mighty presence” (221). 

The word “perplexed” (aporoumai) denotes Paul’s being at a loss as 
to what to think and what to do about the matter; it indicates being un- 
certain and disturbed; baffled, puzzled; mystified; entangled; confused. 
As Bengel suggests, Paul does not know “how to begin or end” (366). 
Vincent centers on the core of it: Paul does not know “how to find en- 
trance to your hearts” (147). 


Affirmations within God’s Promise (4:21-31) 
This is the sixth example of the superiority of faith over law. 
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Paul now turns from his personal appeal (4:12-20) to another mode 

of appeal: recorded scripture. Here is accentuated the difference be- 
tween bondage and freedom. 

This segment of scripture circulates around affirmations within God’s 
promise concerning two sons of Abraham from a slave or bondwoman 
and from a non-slave or freewoman. Although details are here unfolded, 
the overall picture is that the natural descendants of Abraham through 
the bondwoman, Hagar, are merely Jews by race but without any admix- 
ture of obedient-based faith. The descendants of Abraham through the 
freewoman, Sarah, are the only true people of God by means of His pro- 
mise and their obedient-based faith. 

As Tolar (87) so succinctly captures the central thrust of this segment of 
secripture: “The implication is that the legalistic Judaizers (and the Gala- 
tians who join them in their heresy) are the spiritual descendants of the 
bondwoman! Paul’s argument here has the force of a body-blow from a 
boxer who is determined to win by a knockout. He is using the shock- 
treatment in order to wake them up to the seriousness of their error.” 


V. 21: “Tell me, those of you who are desiring to be under law, do you 
not listen to what law says?” 


The present tense participle “you who are desiring” indicates “that the 
defection is in process rather than completed. Paul writes urgently to 
avert the threatening calamity” (MacGorman, BBC, 110) 

“This is a remonstrance addressed to men who are bent on upholding 
the authority of the Law, but are indifferent to the lessons which it 
teaches” (Rendall, 181). 

“The reference is to being under the law in a demanding, prescriptive 
sense. For the Torah contains much besides stipulated commands. And 
whoever reads the whole of the Torah will discover that its bearing is 
quite different from the one the Galatians are apparently at present in- 
clined to believer” (Ridderbos, 173). 

Paul “challenged all who wanted to be under law to hear the law when 
it was read in the synagogues, and instead of losing themselves in the 
casuistry of the moment, to examine all the consequences of taking law 
instead of grace as the way of salvation” (Stamm, 539). 

Under the law means “on the point of adopting, the legalistic principle 
and practices. . . . the O. T. scriptures which, they had been taught, con- 
tained that legalistic system which they were urged to accept" (Burton, 
252). 

The expression, “do you not listen to what law says" means during the 
reading of the law in their public meetings (Bengel, 366). The word 
“listen” or “hear” refers to their understanding or comprehension of 
what they hear. 
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“Those who wish to be ‘under the law’ (live according to the Mosaic 
law in such a way that Christ is eclipsed) need to learn to read the law 
in light of what God has done in Christ” (McKnight, 230). 


V. 22: “For it stands written that Abraham had two sons, one by the 
slave-girl and one by the free woman.” 


The son by the slave-girl was Ishmael. There was not anything unique 
or special about this birth which involved normal sexual intercourse. 

The son by the free woman was Isaac. Here, however, “there was a 
miraculous intervention that made possible a birth” (Vaughan, 88) 

which was beyond the boundaries of normal expectation (age and fertili- 
ty). 

Lenski mantains that “the mother and not the father determined the status 
of the sons" (234). While that sounds appealing, the promise behind the 
birth of the sons is what determined their status, not the mother, as the 
following verse underscores. 


V. 23: "And the one by the slave-girl was born in accordance with 
human nature's ordinary way of birthing, and the other by means of 
promise" 


Again, “physically speaking there was nothing extraordinary about 
[Ishmael’s] conception and birth” (MacGorman, BBC, 110). 


V. 24: “It is [true that] things of this [historical] nature or character 
are being spoken with another meaning; for there are two dispositions, 
one from Mt. Sinai bearing offspring for slavery, which is Hagar” 


Although the verb "speaking in allegorical terms" (allegoroumena) 

is here used, and occurs here only in the NT, it does not denote the 
kind of allegorizing of scripture which was common among Jewish 
rabbis in their handling of hermeneutics. [See Burton, 254-257; Vin- 
cent, 149-150; Lenski, 235-237, for expanded discussion of this term.] 
“By an alllegory he means something more than an illustration: it is 

a spiritual truth embodied in history, a shadow from the eternal world 
cast upon the sands of time" (Duncan, 144). 

So, as MacGorman, BBC, notes (111), “it is this deeper meaning already 
embedded in the biblical text, this prefiguration, that Paul seeks to ex- 
tricate and interpret for his readers." 

Although the word commonly translated “covenants” (diathekai) is 
used here, Lenski suggests that it says “too much,” and explains as 
follows: 
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The Sinaitic legal system was a divinve ‘disposition,’ 
something that God placed or appointed for the Jewish 
nation, and is thus paired with the divine promise. Paul 
describes the one with a phrase, a participial modifer, 

and a relative clause. ‘From Mount Sinai’ = from this 
place where Israel received its whole system of law. To 
name the place is also to indicate the late date (3:17) 

and the character of this ‘disposition’ as law. This brings 
to mind all that Paul has already said on the inability, the 
inferiority, the temporal nature of this law in contrast with 
the promise (3:17, etc.). Here all of this is concentrated in 
the participial addition: ‘giving birth into slavery’” (238). 


V. 25: “For the Hagar is Mt. Sinai in Arabia and is a figure for the 
present Jerusalem, for she is in slavery with her children” 


See Discovering the Biblical World by Harry Thomas Frank, Map pgs. 
18, 37, 60. 

Ridderbos (176) states that “the meaning of this verse in the context 

is far from clear.” “The meaning of v. 25 is obscure” (MacGorman, 
BBC, 111). This writer leans toward Lenski’s position on this verse. 


Arabia includes the Sinaitic peninsula. Hagar went south 

to Beersheba, and Ishmael dwelt in Paran, the territory 

near Sinai. Sinai is thus connected with Hagar’s son and his 
descendants, and Arabia, in which Sinar is located, is not 
connected with the promise as all Bible readers know. Not 
in the promised land but in the Arabian desert, which sepa- 
rated Israel from Canaan when it was at Sinai, was the law 
given. This law was thus not the fulfillment of the promise 
given to Abraham. The very place where the law was given, 
Arabia, Sinai, connected it with the slave woman Hagar and 
her son Ishmael, born ‘to slavery.’ Paul’s statement that 
Sinai lies in Arabia thus justifies the identification of Hagar 
with Sinai, with the law and slavery. . .. When Paul puts the 
name ‘Sinai’ before ‘mountain’ he may intend to emphasize 
the name ‘Sinai’ in contrast with the other name and the other 
place, namely ‘Jerusalem.’ (239-240) 


So, from a collective standpoint, “Hagar — Sinai — Arabia — the present 
Jerusalem” are associated with slavery. Even though Jerusalem is lo- 
cated physically or geographically in the promised land, yet she “clung 
only to Sinai, only to the law, only to works of law as though it, too, were 
located in Arabia, the land that was devoid of promise” (Lenski, 242). 
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These are simply historical facts and facets of truth and need not be 
allegorized — in the typical rabbinical method and manner - into a 
spiritual meaning which ignores historical facts and facets of truth. 
Reference is clearly to the legalistic bondage of the Mosaic law. “Jeru- 
salem’s ‘children,’ essentially a reference to physical Israel, might in- 
clude any others who put themselves under the yoke of the Jewish legal 
system” (Vaughan, 89). 

As Blackwelder notes, “it would be sheer tragedy for the Galatians to 
go back to Hagar and surrender to the Sinai covenant” (541). 


V. 26: “and the Jerusalem above is free, which is our mother” 


This Jesusalem stands in stark contrast to the one in v. 25. This is the 
heavenly Jerusalem or the one which is “above” (ano). This Jerusalem 
is "free" from the bondage of the law and relies exclusively on God's 
grace by means of an obedient-based kind of faith. 

To refer to this Jerusalem as “our mother" (meter hemon) denotes her 
being the source of life. “Just as the earthly Jerusalem was the metro- 
polis (‘mother-city’) of Judaism, the heavenly Jerusalem is the metro- 
polis (‘mother-city’) of Christianity" (Vaughan, 89). 

Rendall’s words are of historical and contemporary significance: “But 
the Hebrew ideal scarcely rose above imaginations of an earthly city and 
a temple on the mountains of Israel. It was the function of Christian insp- 
iration to spiritualize this conception, to eliminate its local association 
with the typical temple on earth and to substitute a heavenly one for an 
earthly city" (182). 


V. 27: “For it stands written, Rejoice, childless woman who never 
bore a child, Break forth and shout, though not having birth-pains, 
Because more [are] the children of the desolate than of the one 
having a husband” 


This is a quotation from Isaiah 54:1. In its original context, the prophet 
Isaiah foresees the day when “those presently barren and desolate (in 
the Babylonian captivity) shall have many more children than those 
which hath an husband (Judah before the Exile). This glorious vision 
(cf. Isa. 52:7-12) was never fulfilled in Old Testament times, and is seen 
by Paul to have its meaning in the spiritual children being born in the 
early Christian era” (Howard, 79). 

Robertson phrases it in slightly modified terms, though with the same 
meaning: “The prophet refers to Sarah’s prolonged barrenness and Paul 
uses this fact as a figure for the progress and glory of Christianity (the 
new Jerusalem of freedom) in contrast with the old Jerusalem of bond- 
age (the current Judasim)” (308). 
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Or, as Bruce succinctly states it: “So by Paul the promises of Is. 54 are 
understood as addressed to the church of the new age, Jerusalem above” 
(222). 


V. 28: “And you, brothers, like Isaac are children of promise” 


This is the sixth occurrence of the word “brothers” (1:2, 11, 19; 3:15; 
4:12). 

Simply put, Christians, whether Jews or Gentiles, are children of the 
promise, just as Isaac was. In other words, “as Isaac was born in ful- 
fillment of a promise, not in the usual course of nature, so Paul assures 
the Galatians, they also are children of promise, whose standing with 
God rests not on physical descent, but on the promise made to Abraham, 
which has already been interpreted as applying to all who have faith 
(3:7, 8, 10)" (Burton, 265). 


V. 29: “And just as at that time the one who was born by means of 
human nature's ordinary way of birthing was persecuting the one who 
was born of the Spirt, even so [it is] now” 


Apparently, there is no evident scripture which offers substantial proof 

of Ishmael's “persecuting” Isaac. Bruce agrees that “biblical substantia- 
tion for the statement that Ishmael persecuted Isaac is not forthcoming" 
(223). However, there is 


a rabbinical tradition of the second century A.D. [which] in- 
terprets the Hebrew participle in Gen. 21:9 to mean that Ish- 
mael's *playing' became so rough that Isaac's life was in 
danger. This son of a slave is said to have shot arrows at 
Isaac to kill him, and Paul's statement shows that some such 
tradition was current in his day. He applied it to the Judaizers 
who were trying to force the Christians to observe the whole 
law of Moses, and to the unbelieving Jews who wer excom- 
municating the Christians and their families and getting them 
into trouble with the civil authorities. (Stamm, 543). 


Nevertheless, Paul states this traditional “persecution of Isaac by Ish- 
mael prefigures the persecution of Christians, the true descendants of 
Isaac, by the unconverted Jews of his own day, the true descendants 
of Ishmael” (MacGorman, BBC, 112). 


V. 30: *But what does the Scripture say? Cast out the bondwoman 
and her son; for the son of the bondwoman shall not inherit with 
the son of the free woman" 
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VI 


Now, however, Paul returns to straightforward scripture: Gen. 21:10. 
Just as Sarah demanded that Abraham cast out the bondwoman and 
her son, in order that Ishmael shall not inherit with the son of the 
free woman, even so, this “prefigures the judgment which Paul sees 
God bringing upon his unconverted countrymen. They shall be cast 
out; they will not inherit the covenant of promise” (MacGorman, 112). 
This expulsion from the promise stands, regardless of Ishmael’s hav- 
ing been circumcised. Thus, another attack on the attackers whose 
devotion to circumcision has been rebutted again. 

The last word in this verse, *of the free woman,” will be the last word 
in the next verse as well. 


V. 31: “Therefore, brothers, we are not children of a bondwoman but 
of the free woman” 


The sum of Paul’s position which was portrayed in chapters 3-4 is now 
stated: “the law is not, never was, and never will be God’s way of salva- 
tion for man. All it could do was to prove its own frustration through the 
weakness of human nature. By inciting the will to rebel it multiplied 
transgressions and compelled men to admit defeat, and thus served as a 
monitor to bring them to Christ. Only the men of faith were free; all oth- 
ers were slaved” (Stamm, 544). 


CONDUCT FOR PEOPLE OF GOD (5:1-6:18) 


The standards of the gospel which Paul preached were determined by 
divinely-oriented ethical choices reflected in behavioral patterns. 


A. 


Emphasis on Freedom’s Faith and Love (5:1-6, 13-15) 


V. 1: “It was for freedom that Christ set us free; Therefore, keep on standing 
firm and do not be subject again to a yoke of slavery” 


This freedom, of course, is the freedom which is experienced and enjoyed by 
the children of the free woman (4:31) who are “children of promise” (4:28) 
and are “heirs of God’s promise to Abraham” (3:29; 4:1, 7) — freedom from 
the bondage and curse of the law. 

This present tense command to “keep on standing firm” within that freedom 
seemingly indicates that they were in the process of already doing so, despite 
the deperate appeals otherwise by the Judaizers. If so, then this word of em- 
phasis is appropriate, indeed. Failure to do so would only lead to a negative 
consequene. 

The negative consequence is denoted by the negative expression, “do not be 
subject again” or “stop being held in again.” The object of this negative conse- 
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quence is “a yoke of slavery.” 

The word “yoke” was first used by Jesus in a positive way in Mt. 11:29-30. It was 
used by Luke in Ac. 15:10 in reference to the law. Here, in a similar vein, it de- 
notes the law as “a disagreeable burden, unwillingly tolerated, like slavery. By 
submitting to the legal obligation which was being pressed upon them [by the 
Judaizers’ demand for its strict observance], they would be enslaving themselves 
to the stoicheia all over again (cf. 4:9)” (Bruce, 226-227). The word “yoke” also 
appears in 1 Tim. 6:1 and Re. 6:5. 


V. 2: “Behold, I Paul am saying to you that if you may be circumcised, Christ 
shall benefit you in no respect” 


This verse opens with three words of “extraordinary emphasis” (MacGorman, 
49): 

The word “behold” (Ide) means “Mark my words” (NEB) or “Listen!” (Phillips). 
Paul uses this word only one other time: Ro. 2:17. As MacGorman explains, “the 
first word “is an imperative form of particular exclamatory force” (JT, 49). 

The word "T" (ego) is a personal pronoun of forceful thrusts. 

The word “Paul” (Paulos) is his personal name with highlighted intentions. 
Collectively, these three words are used “to make the statement dramatic” about 
his authority as an apostle (Lenski, 253). This is the only place in all of Paul’s 
writings where he combines these three words in a consecutive sequence of 
attentive assemblage. 

The word “if” (ean) indicates a third class conditional clause. Unlike the first 
class in which reality is assumed, this third class indicates “the condition unde- 
termined, but with prospect of determination” (Davis, 88). So, this is a “suppos- 
able case” (Robertson, 309). If it turns into reality, only terrible consequences, 
as noted above, will follow. 

The concrete consequence is here identified: “Christ will provide unlimited 
help to those who place their undivided trust in him, but no help at all to those 
who bypass his saving work and think to become acceptable to God by circum- 
cision or other legal observances” (Bruce, 229). 

Indeed, Huxtable’s statement rings loudly: “Their circumcision would be for 
them the sacrament of excision from Christ” (239; cp. Findlay, 306). 


V. 3: “So, I myself testify again to every man who is being circumcised, that 
he is under obligation to obey the whole law” 


Paul speaks words of testimony with the implication that it is the Lord Himself 
before whom he speaks (cp. Ep. 4:17). The word “again” is not a mere repetition 
of what he has just said in the preceding verse. Rather, it states “the solemnity 
with which he makes this fresh affirmation” (Huxtable, 239). 

Every man who submits to circumcision as a condition for salvation is thereby 
obligated to obey every other regulation within the law. This includes, of course, 
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picking up the curse of the law and placing that curse upon oneself again. 
Thus, to yield to the position of law-keeping as the basis of salvation is to 
succumb to the impossible position of merit-based efforts before a God Who 
has already declared that such has never been and never will be the way to 
receive His acceptance and donated righteousness. 


V. 4: “You have been severed from Christ, those of you wishing to be declared 
righteous by the law, you fell from grace” 


The verb “severed” (katergethete) is an aorist tense which points to a specific 
action “with the stress on the conclusion or end of the action: effective” (Davis, 
124). The word means “to render ineffective, to nullify, cancel; do away with; 

be cut off from.” 

So, those whose desire is to be declared righteous by strict observance of 

the law have actually received the opposite. Instead of having a significant re- 
lationship with God or Christ, such desires lead to a severance of that type re- 
lationship. 

Paul adds another frightening phrase to further depict the tragedy in which 

such desires lead one: “‘you fell from grace.” 

Grace has commonly been described as the unmerited favor and goodwill of God 
toward those who do not deserve it and cannot earn it. Such is truth in a nutshell. 
Here, Paul uses it in the sense of “the condition of acceptance with God into 
which faith in Christ brings us” (Huxtable, 240). 

BAG showcase the meaning of the word in a three-fold manner: It is used literally 
“of withered flowers that fall to the ground and perish. In nautical terms it means 
to drift off course, run aground. In figurative terms it means to lose something: 
grace, favor" (243). Indeed, “to forsake his call for the way of law involved self- 
expulsion from his grace, because they no longer relied on it" (Bruce, 231). 


V. 5: *For we through [the] Spirit are ourselves awaiting the hope of righteous- 
ness by means of faith" 


Rather than awaiting the culmination and completion of this hope of [not for] 
righteousness on the basis of law and legal obedience, this “awaiting” is some- 
thing which is only accurately done through the Holy Spirit and by means of 
that obedient-based kind of faith which pleases God now and forever: *without 
faith it is impossible to please God" (Heb. 11:6). 

Paul uses the word “righteousness” (dikaiosunes) as an “inclusive concept: 

he includes both the righteousness of God's justification and the ethics of 
changed lives" (Howard, 85). 


V. 6: “For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision nor uncircumcision has any 
value but [what] faith accomplishes through love" 
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The Jewish rite of circumcision was utterly worthless in terms of its abillity 
or role in bringing someone to Christ. As far as God is concerned, there are 
no values — physical, material, racial, national, educational, etc. - which are so 
cherished by human beings that He regards with equal importance of signifi- 
cance. 

Rather, the one ultimate and superlative value which matters to God is “faith 
that is spurred on to action by love” (Williams); “faith that is active in love” 
(Beck; Moffatt); “faith acting through love” (Goodspeed); “the faith that 
finds its expression in love is all that matters” (Knox). 

Howard states that this verse probably 


is the most inclusive and extensive statement on the nature of New 
Testament salvation that Paul ever made. Salvation is not faith alone. 
Such an assertion is a travesty on the thought of the apostle. True 
faith expresses itself through love. Here is Paul’s first mention in 
this letter of the all-important term love (agape). It is introduced 
here, probably because he had been accused of removing from life 
the dynamic for ethical conduct. Instead of eliminating the moral 
nerve center, he was, in fact, providing it. Faith expresses itself in 
love, through the power of the Spirit. The substantiation of this is 
seen in his closing admonition (5:13-6:10). (85-86) 


V. 13: “For you were called to freedom, brothers; only not [turning this] free- 
dom into an opportunity for the sensual species, but through love you may 
serve one another” 


God’s call was not only to freedom from the law and its curse but also “based 
upon freedom, and so makes it an essential element in spiritual life and the 
inalienable right of every true Christian” (Rendall, 186). However, this essential 
element of freedom carries with it both a negative and a positive option. 
Negatively, this freedom from the law and its curse must not be interpreted 

as a license to break the law or view its liberation as an excused opportunity 

or occasion to re-energize the sensual species (5:16-21) and let them “regain 

its control over them” (Howard, 90). 

On the contrary, from a positive standpoint, “Christians are freed from the 
trammels [anything that restrains or hinders] of outward Law, not that they 

may please themselves, but that they may become slaves to the Law of mutual 
love” (Rendall, 186) and service to others. It is a paradox, so to speak, but it 

is the only positive option - “unfettered service to the love of God and man, 
which annihilates self, and subordinates all selfish desires to perfect love” (Ibid). 


V. 14: “For the whole law stands fulfilled in one saying, in the You shall 
love your neighbor as yourself” 
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As this quotation from Lev. 19:18 verifies, the law actually demands love for 
one another, not legal obedience to a range of rules and regulations. 
As Gutbrod explains, there is a positive link between the Law and Christ: 


The positive link between the Law and Christ is preserved by 
understanding the cross as an affirmation of the Law. It is first 

an affirmation of its verdict. The death to the Law which takes 
place in crucifixion with Christ takes place dia nomou, G. 2:19. 
Gl. 3:13 makes this even clearer: (cf. 2 C. 5:21: Christ was made 
sin for us). The Law's sentence of condemnation on sin is thus 
fulfilled in the cross of Christ, R. 5:6 ff. Moreover, even if Paul 
does not explicitly say so, it is logically implied in the matter it- 
self that the cross of Christ is also a fulfilling of the Law in so 

far as the central purpose of the Law is fulfilled therein. The cross 
is the full achievement of obedience to God (Phil. 2:5 ff.), and at 
the same time it is perfect love for men (R. 8:34 ff.). This is, how- 
ever, the true goal of the Law. Hence it is disobedience to the Law 
to desire it other than in this fulfillment. . . . the Law comes to ful- 
fillment in believers with faith in Christ. . . Thus the true intention 
of the Law is fulfilled in the man who is set in love by Christ. If 
by the acceptance of Jesus’ death in faith the Law is fulfilled ac- 
cording to its true intention, namely, the bond of obedience towards 
God and love of one's neighbour, Paul can also speak of a fulfill- 
ment of the concrete Law of the OT out of love and obedience. 
(1076; cp. 1069-1078 for crucial expanded comments) 


V. 15: “But if you continue biting, tearing to pieces and devouring one another, 
beware lest you may be destroyed by one another" 


The word “biting” (daknete) is a present tense verb which indicates an ongoing 
negative response to others. The teachings of the Judaizers had created this un- 
fortunate discord and disruption within and between the Christians in these 
Galatian churches. This word occurs only here in the NT. It denotes vicious 
and extremely horrifying efforts to tear one another to pieces (BAG, 423). 

The word “devouring” (katesthiete) is another present tense verb indicating 
another ongoing negative response to others. It denotes insatiable, "intense de- 
sire to vex and damage an antagonist" (Huxtable, 231). It means to eat up, ex- 
ploit, prey upon, waste, and “swallow” (BAG 423) an opponent, even if anoth- 
er Christian. So sad to say that even Christians may act like “a pack of wild ani- 
mals preying on one another" (Bruce, 242). [This word occurs elsewhere in the 
NT: Mk. 12:40; Lk. 20:47; 2 Co. 11:20; Re. 11:5.] 

Taken together, these two terms are “used together of wild animals, or like cats 
and dogs" (Robertson, WP, 311). 

The word “destroyed” (analothete) depicts “the result: complete and utter deva- 
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station — the climax of ‘biting’ and ‘devouring’” (Howard, 93). 
Bruce translates: “If you keep on biting one another and tearing one another to 
pieces, take care lest you be annihilated by one another” (242). 


Emasculation Recommended for Agitators (5:7-12) 
Cp. NEB and TEV. 


V.7: “You were making good progress; Who side-tracked you to stop obeying 
the truth?” 


The translation “did run well” (KJV) or “were running well” (NASB, Beck) or 
“were running beautifully” (Williams) is an athletic metaphor taken from the 
foot-races in the Roman Empire which Paul used in reference to his own service, 
and now applied to his readers. 

The word “who” is in the singular and may indicate there was a main spokesman 
or “ringleader” (Robertson, 310) running the show. Vs. 10 also uses the singular, 
althought vs. 12 employes a plural. 

The word “side-tracked” (enekopsen) means "to cut in on’” (Robertson, 310). 
Bruce notes that this word originally referred to the “breaking up of a road so as 
to prevent progress, but then came to mean ‘hinder’ or ‘delay,’ with the idea of 
disadvantage” (234). Also, the word denotes one runner ‘cutting in’ in front of 
another runner and thereby tripping him up. Thus, Paul “likens the Judaizer’s 
activities to such unsportsmanlike activity” (McKnight, 251). 

As Huxtable adds, “they had been so full of joy and of love in believing (ch. iv. 
14, 15). But now an incipient relinquishment of their hope in Christ had left 
them cheerless, and, in consequence, ready to look abroad in quest of other 
grounds of assured confidence” (243). 

Instead of continued adherence to the truth, they were closing their eyes and 

ears to that truth and were listening to, even obeying or tempted to obey, the 
very opposite of truth. 


V. 8: “This persuasion [is] not from the One Who is calling you” 

This persuasion to no longer hold on to the truth is a persuasion that is “hostile 
to God” (Burton, 283) — the One Who is calling them to remain faithful to the 
truth. 


V. 9: “A little yeast causes the whole lump to rise" 


By means of a common known fact, “just a little of [the teachings of the Judai- 
zers] will cause large problems” (McKnight, 251). 


V. 10: “I have confidence in you in the Lord that you will take no other view, 
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and the one stirring up the spiritual stink will pay the penalty, whoever he may 
be" 


In somewhat of a strange twist, Paul expresses his confidence that, ultimately, 
his readers will reverse course and return to their original pathways to God 
and truth. His confidence is anchored “in the Lord" — “the sphere of conscious- 
ness in which he is able to feel this confidence" (Huxtable, 245). Or, in the 
words of Ridderbos (192): *This confidence is based on the communion in 
Christ, in which Paul knows his readers and himself to be included, and on 
which he has fixed his hope." 

Here, again, Paul seemingly singles out the ringleader of the raucous by the 
singular, “the one." 

The words "spiritual stink" refer to the 


spiritual unrest and confusion in the church concerning the way of 
salvation. This is the result of the effort to combine Christ and the 
works of the law. The judgment upon this will not fail to come, 
however, and the party which has caused the confusion will have 

to bear his penalty as a heavy burden. Although God's name is 

not mentioned, it is clear that Paul has in mind the judgment of God. 
(Ridderbos, 193) 


V. 11: “And I, brothers, if I am still preaching circumcision, why am I being 
persecuted? Then the scandal of the cross has been and stands abolished" 


The word “And I" indicate “in sharp contrast with the disturber. . . . If I 
preached circumcision, there would be no offence, and therefore no distur- 
bance; for the cross would cease to be an offence, if, in addition to the 

cross, I preached just what the Judaizers assert, the necessity of circumci- 
sion" (Vincent, 160). 

Paul means that “the cross would not be to the Jews the stumbling-block 
that it was if it had been preached in conjunction with the obligatoriness of 
circumcision together with the observance of the ceremonial law, upon those 
who believed in Christ" (Huxtable, 246). 

If such was the case, then the cross would stand abolished. The cross would 
no longer be a stumbling-block since it would be removed. Indeed, their hos- 
tility to Paul and his readers would be non-existent. 


V. 12: “And I wish those agitating you would mutilate themselves” 


The word “I wish” indicates “an attainable wish" (Bruce, 238). Rendall 

says it “declares what ought to be the logical outcome of the present” (185). 
This desire for the mutilation on the part of the Judaizers is Paul’s way to 
disqualify “the effort of the Judaizers in the severest way: he puts the circum- 
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cision of the Gentiles on the same level as the most abysmally sunken pagan 
superstition” (Ridderbos, 195). Huxtable suggests that Paul “would not have 
written as he has done here except for his burning resentment on behalf of 
Christ’s people threatened with so great a hurt” (248). 


Escape from Godless Living (5:16-21) 


V. 16: “Now I say, practice living in the sphere of the Spirit and you will not 
satisfy the sinful slavery to sensual species [spots, stains, sprains, strains, and 
sways of the human race which are against God]” 


It is the Holy Spirit Who is “the worker of the new life in the fellowship of 
Christ's death and resurrection (cf. 2:20) . . . and this life realizes itself not 

only in Christ but also in the present historical reality of the believer. The prin- 
ciple of the Spirit does not make human effort unnecessary but arouses it and 
equips it to put all its forces into the service of the Spirit” (Ridderbos, 202-203). 


V. 17: “for such sensual species set themselves against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against such sinful species, for these are opposed to one another, with the conse- 
quence that you may not do what you want to do [in virtue of the Spirit in them]” 


This “irreconcilable conflict” between the Spirit and sinful species is part and 
parcel of the package “which, so long as believers remain in mortal body, is in- 
separable from their life in Christ (cf. 2 Cor. 4:16-5:5)" (Bruce, 244). 


V. 18: “but since you are being led by the Spirit, you are not under law” 


The word “since” (ei) indicates a condition of fact or reality, not some hypo- 
thetical possibility. 

The word “law” arrrives, again, where readers may have logically anticipated 
the word “flesh.” Is Paul using these two terms interchangeably? Does the 
“flesh” operate within the domain of the “law?” Apparently so. 

As Bruce notes, “To be ‘led by the Spirit’ is to have the power to rebut the de- 
sire of the flesh, to cease to be under law. To be under law affords no protec- 
tion against the desire of the flesh. ‘Spirit’ is equally opposed to ‘law’ as to 
‘flesh’. To be led by the Spirit brings simultaneous deliverance from the desire 
of the flesh, the bondage of the law, and the power of sin” (245). 

To state that “you are not under law” covers the territory previously mentioned 
— not under the curse (3:13); recipients of righteousness (3:21); promised bles- 
sings through faith (3:22, 25; 4:1-3). 

Indeed, “in this verse the emphasis is on the spiritual inability in which man 
lives, if he only has the law. He is defenseless against the flesh. In this lies the 
connection with the preceding verse. If one is to offer resistance in the stuggle 
between Spirit and flesh, one must be in the service of the Spirit and not of thd 
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law" (Ridderbos, 204). 
So, in light of such positive perspectives, Paul points out in vs. 19-21, fifteen 
examples of godless living to avoid: 


V. 19: “and the practical expressions of sensual species are: 

1."sexual immorality” (porneia) — This refers to unlawful sexual intercourse 
which is inconsistent with purity and good morals/ethics. It includes prostitu- 
tion or other sexual activities for money; unchastity. It involves sexual inter- 
course outside the boundaries of marriage. 

2."impurity" (akatharsia) — This refers to wickedness or impurity in thought 

and action. Dunn (61) notes it is “filthiness, pus covered, polluted personality.” 
3."sensuality" (aselgeia) — This is sensuality; a deficiency in ethical and spiritual 
interests; indecency; lacking moral restraints; disregard for rules; orgies. 


V. 20: 

4."1dolatry" (eidololatria) — This involves the worship of some physical object 

as a go. Dunn notes it is “status seeking, any thing taking God's place" (61). 
5."sorcery" (pharmakeia) — This is the word from which the English word “phar- 
macy” originates. It involves witchcraft, drug abuse, demonic activity, magic, 
intercourse with the devil. 

6."hatred" (echthrai) — This refers to hostility, animosity. 

7 "strife" (eris) — This involves selfish rivalry, fighting, quarrels, discord, con- 
tention. 

8."jealousy" (zelos) — This is envy and wrong desires. 

9." outburts of anger" (thumoi) — This involves emotional explosions; fury, rage. 
10."selfishness" (epitheiai) — This is self-seeking for what I can get out of it; 
selfish ambitions; disputes; “a petty, little spirit” (Dunn, 61). 

11.“divisions” (dichostasiai) — This involves hassling, flying apart, standing apart. 
12."factions" (haireseis) — This refers to heresies; false parties, teachings; "special 
interest groups, childish cliques” (Dunn, 61). 


V. 21: 

13.“envyings” (phthonoi) — This involves grudging spirits and the taking from 
others; grief over the good fortune of others; embittered spirit. 
14.“drunkennesses” (methai) — This is excess drinking or being loaded. 
15."revelings" (komoi) — This involves carousings, orgies, unrestrained degenera- 
cies; excessive feastings; “horsing around, wild parties” (Dunn, 61). 


Essentials for Godly Behavior (5:22-26) 


V. 22: “And the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, steadfastness, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness” 


These nine features, traits, qualities, fruit are commonly placed in three groups 
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(Vaughan, 105; Potter, 82): (1) love, joy, and peace - those fundamental qualities 
that undergird and direct our existence in freedom; (2) longsuffering, kindness, 
goodnes — practical attitudes and acts that build up community; (3) Faithfulness, 
meekness, self-control — the ways in which we endure and weather the storms 
of passion and self-will. 

love, joy, and peace - those fundamental qualities that undergird and direct 
our existence in freedom 

(1) “Love” — This means *a loving temper of mind which, like the love which 
God bears towards us, is in a degree irrespective of merit, welling forth towards 
all being, so far as circumstances permit; though with greatest intensity towards 
God and those in whom it can recognize the image of God” (Huxtable, 261). 
Cp. 1 John 4:20. 

(2) “Joy” — This is “the glad-heartedness produced by entire faith in God's love 
to us . . . a sacred species of light-heartedness and hilarity which it is impossible 
for us to manifest or to feel, as long as we have within a consciousness of 
estrangement from God, or a suspicion that things are not well with us in rela- 
tion to him" (Huxtable, 261). 

(3) “Peace” — This indicates “the serenity of soul arising from the conscious- 
ness of being brought home to the favour of God and to obedience to his will, 
in contrast with those sins of strife and malignity noted before among the works 
of the flesh. . . . it cannot fail to produce and maintain harmony amongst us 
towards one another" (Huxtable, 262). 

longsuffering, kindness, goodness — practical attitudes and acts that build up 
community 

(4) “Longsuffering” — Colson suggests that the term “‘long-tempered’ in con- 
trast to ‘short-tempered’ helps to bring out the meaning . . . endurance under 
trial is an important part of it, including putting up with other people" (98-99). 
(5) “Kindness” — This “implies a benevolent disposition toward those about 

us” (Colson, 99). 

(6) “Goodness” — This word refers to “generosity.” It is *a very wide descrip- 
tion of human goodness, apparently in the sense of active benevolence” (Hux- 
table, 262). This is “practical Christianity — love in action” (Colson, 99). 
faithfulness, meekness, self-control — the ways in which we endure and 
weather the storms of passion and self-will. 

(7) “Faithfulness” — This refers to reliability. It indicates “constancy, fidelity, 

to which are opposed seditions and heresies (Bengel, 376). It “depicts loyalty, 
trustworthiness, and dependability” (Howard, 108). 


V. 23: “meekness, self-control — against which there is no law” 

(8) “Meekness” — This is “a blending of strength and gentlesness, the opposite 
of pride and arrogance” (Howard, 108). It denotes “consideration for the feel- 
ings of others. In no sense does it imply weakness; rather, it means strength 
under control” (Colson, 99). 

(9) “Self-control” — This is the very opposite of the sensual species mentioned 
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in verses 19-21. The word actually implies “Spirit-control, because the Spirit 

is the power who enables the Christian to control his thoughts, words, impulses, 
and actions. It is the Spirit who can regulate Christian conduct” (Colson, 99). 
“against which there is no law" —There is no law from either God or man which 
prohibits the practice of these traits, qualities, fruit. In fact, “the law itself com- 
mands love" (Bengel, 376). Indeed, “the law finds nothing to condemn in these 
things, and therefore no ground for condemning those who live in the practice 
of them” (Huxtable, 262). Rather, “a life of love under the discipline of the 
Spirit is the only adequate alternative to legalism and to a self-destructive life 
without restraints” (Howard, 109). This is the secret: to live in a world controlled 
by the Spirit and not sensual species. 


V. 24: “and those who belong to Christ Jesus have crucified the sensual species 
together with its passions and evil cravings” 


This depicts the identification and association of those with an obedient-based 
kind of faith in Christ Jesus with the death of Christ. “As a direct result the 
flesh ceases to be an instrument of sin against which man is helpless. The Cross 
destroys sin in the flesh. No longer is the flesh an irresistable or compulsive 
force for evil in man" (Howard, 110). Here Paul “assumes that his converts 
have likewise crucified the will of the flesh — not, however that that will is 
already dead, but that the spirit has by one decisive victory asserted its 
complete supremacy in all true Christians, and so given an earnest of its 

entire triumph in the end" (Rendall, 188). 

This identification and association with the death of Christ is here presented 

as a decisive and radical crucifixion in which all who belong to Christ have 
experienced. “The fact that the flesh still troubles us changes nothing on this 
score. In converion we did make a radical break” (Lenski, 294). 

The word “passions” (pathemasin) refers to “the sinful stirrings which gain 

the mastery over the man” who is bereft of the Spirit of God and which enslave 
him to his “evil cravings” (epithumiais) (Cremer, 820). 

This crucifixion-identification renders this matter null and void. 


V. 25: “Since we live in the sphere of the Spirit, let us also conduct ourselves 
in the sphere of the Spirit” 


The Holy Spirit is both the source and the sphere in which the Christian life be- 
gan and exists. He must also be viewed as the Only One qualified to supply the 
course by means of which the Christian life is to operate behaviorally. 

To so live is to constantly flee from or avoid the three terms noted in v. 26: 


V. 26: “Let us stop conceitedness, combatively challenging one another, and 
contentiousness” 
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These three words occur here only in the NT: 

kenodoxoi — This word refers to “one who is able or who tries to establish an 
unfounded opinion, one who talks big, who is boastful and vainglorious” (Oepke, 
662). It “implies a contrast with the state of mind which seeks the glory of God” 
(Vincent, 170). 

prokaloumenoi- This word “to call forth, to challenge to combat" (Robertson, 
314). It refers to “stirring up strife” (Vincent, 170) 

phthonountes — The word denotes being envious of others, specifically “the 
weaker party about the stronger party (Bengel, 377) 

When these two latter terms are linked, the following assessment applies: “Any 
superiority, real or imaginary, in gifts spiritual or natural, in eloquence, in theo- 
logical acquirements, in qualification for office, in public estimation, even in 
moral consistency, might be among the Galatians either an occasion for self- 
vaunting or a subject of envy on the part of those who felt themselves cast in the 
shade” (Huxtable, 265-266). 

So, these two words pitch both groups into the same camp of entrapment: “the 
‘challenging’ on the part of those who felt themselves strong and the ‘envying’ 
on the part of those who found themselves weak; both faults being, however, 
traceable to one and the same root — the excessive wish to be thought much of” 
(Ibid, 266). 


Engage in Helping Others (6:1-2) 


V. 1: “Brothers, if a man be overtaken in any trespass, you who are spiritual 
restore such a one in a spirit of meekness 


“Brothers” — This word “in itself is a summons to unity” (Williams, 129) or 
“an appeal for brotherly aid” (Beet, 163). 

The word “overtaken” means “‘overpowered’ by the devil” (Williams, 129). 
The word implies that “the evil deed had come suddenly upon him; and he had 
been surprised into sin" (Beet, 163). Robertson indicates the word implies “to 
take beforehand, to surprise, to detect" (315). 

The word “‘trespass/sin” points “not to the cause of the man's fall, but to 

the condition in which it has placed him. It indicates the unexpected assault 
to which the man has been subjected (Findlay, 392-393). Literally, it refers 

to “a falling aside, a slip or lapse rather than a wilful sin" (Robertson, 315). 
As Findlay further elaborates: 


A gust of temptation has caught him unawares; and we now see 
him lying overthrown and prostrate . . . the sin committed was 
due to weakness and surprise, rather than deliberate intention. 
Such a fall deserves commiseration. The attack was unlooked for; 
the man was off his guard. The Gallic nature is heedless and im- 
pulsive. Men of this temperament should make allowance for 
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each other. An offense committed in a rash moment, under pro- 
vocation, must not be visited with implacable severity, nor mag- 
nified until it becomes a fatal barrier between the evil-doer and 
society. (393) 


The word“spiritual” means those who are “under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, in contrast to the man who has fallen" (Beet, 163)."The spiritually led 
(5:18), the spiritual experts in mending souls" (Robertson, 315). 

The verb“restore” means “so as to be again fully equipped for the service of 
God - the present tense pictures the restoration as gradual" (Beet, 163). This 
restoration does not involve certain kind of people, as Findlay clarifies: 


Vain and self-seeking men, the irritable, the resentful, are other- 
wise affected by a neighbor's trespass. They will be angry with 
him, lavish in virtuous scorn; but it is not in them to ‘restore such 
a one.' They are more likely to aggravate than heal the wound, 

to push the weak man down when he tries to rise, than to help 
him to his feet. The work of restoration needs a knowledge of 
the human heart, a self-restraint and patient skill, quite beyond 
their capability. (393-394) 


As Hovey so succinctly states it: “A proud or contentious spirit would ut- 
terly disqualify one for the service contemplated by the apostle in this 
exhortation” (72). 

The expression, "spirit of meekness" refers to “the Holy Spirit, as the un- 
seen root and seed (v. 23) of meekness, and as the all-surrounding element 
of Christian correction" (Beet, 163). 

The verb “tempted” indicates “these words soften the supposed case by 
suggesting that if others had been similarly tempted they might also have 
fallen. A remembrance of this will mingle meekness with our reproof. . . . 
The change from “ye” to “thou” suggests how personal and solitary is tempta- 
tion. In the hour of trial we stand or fall alone” (164). 


V. 2: “Bear one another’s burdens and so fulfill the law of Christ” 


The expression “bear one another” means “in contrast with bearing only 
our own burdens” (164). 

The word “burdens” (bare) means ‘heavy-weights (Beet, 164). It denotes 
“burdens which exceed his strength” (Bengel, 377). 

Ellicott suggests “all forms of weaknesses, sins, and sufferings” (100). 

It is so true: “the suggestion of common weakness producing sympathy 
with a fallen brother leads to the thought of active help” (Williams, 130). 
The verb“fulfill” means “to sympathise with, and endeavor to raise, the fal- 
len, is a genuine mark of Christian love” (Beet, 164). 
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The phrase “law of Christ” means that this is the very opposite to the law of 
Moses. Reference is to such concerns as loving one another (John 13:34), “not 
only His words and deeds but probably also the whole principle of His self- 
sacrifice, in His Incarnation” (Williams, 131). 


Examination of Self (6:3-5) 


V. 3: “For if anyone thinks he is something when he is nothing, he deceives 
himself” 


The words “to be something” are the same words (einai ti) as in 2:6. They 
clearly refer to “self-inflation” (Ridderbos, 213). Such self-exaltation is 
actually a form of self-deceit — they are leading themselves astray. 

Indeed, “the wisest and best cannot in the least degree, by his own skill or 
strength, avoid the perils which surround him and attain his highest interest . . . 
an inflated self-estimate makes us careless about the burdens of others, and 
thus hinders us from fulfilling the law of love” (165). 

“For that opinion of self which will not suffer a man to stoop to this [1.e., bear- 
ing another's burdens] is mere self-deception . . . he deceives his own mind; he 
becomes conceited without any cause" (Williams, 131). Indeed, “conceit is not 
only unsympathetic, it is also unchristian and delusive" (Hovey, 73). 

So, “the best motive to indulgence towards others is the sense of our own wea- 
kness" (Ellicott, 101). 


V. 4: *But let everyone prove his own work, and then he shall have reason 
for boasting with reference to himself only, and not with reference to some- 
one else." 


The word “prove” means instead of “indulging in vain subjective dreams, to 

put to the test, and thus discover the worth of, the total objective result of our 
labours” (Beet, 165). 

Reference to“his own work” is set in “conspicuous contrast to the mental hallu- 
cination of v. 3" (Beet, 165). Indeed, “it is his own work that he must test, not 
that of another" (Williams, 131). Indeed, “to use the faults of others as a norm 

is to make it too easy for oneself" (Ridderbos, 214). 

The word “then” is pivotal. That is, everything depends upon or rests upon having 
satisfactory results. So, “if anything remains then for glorying, it must be a glory- 
ing in the Lord" (Riddebos, 214). 


V. 5: *For each one shall bear his own burden" 
The word “for” “closely connects this verse with the last words of ver. 4, and 
assigns the reason why a man would have little real ground or justice for claim- 


ing spiritual superiority over his neighbor: he had only to look at himself, to 
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see that he had his own burdens to bear” (Ellicott, 102). 

The expression “his own burden” (phortion) indicates both light and heavy loads, 
“in contrast with the word in v. 2, of which the chief idea is heavy weight” (Beet, 
165). This word “is a burden proportioned to the bearer’s strength" (Bengel, 377). 
Indeed, “his own burden” refers to “the solitary side of every one’s Christian life. 
Remembrance of it should deter us from comparisons with others, all which over- 
looks our solitary personal responsibility” (Beet, 166). 


Encouragement for Support of Teachers (6:6-10) 


V. 6: “Moreover, let the one who is being taught the Word share with him who 
teaches in all good things” 


The word translated “moreoever” (de) serves as the transitional usage of this 
particle, denoting a translation of this thought pattern 

After having stated the duty of the individual to bear his own burden (v. 5), 

Paul returns to the first half of the principle of Christian mutuality (v. 2) and ap- 
plies it to the church’s obligation to support its teachers (Blackwelder, 578). 

The word “share” (koinoneito) is in the present tense and therefore denotes con- 
tinuous action. The present imperative mood indicates that the action of ‘sharing’ 
is not one of conceivable possibilities but one of command. Usage of the simple 
active voice indicates that the readers are to directly perform this continuous ac- 
tion of sharing with the one who teaches. The relation between teacher and pupil 
could not be clearer. 

The word “the Word” (ton logon) provides “the substance of the instruction com- 
municated by the teacher. It is undoubtedly to be taken here as an inclusive term 
for the Christian message” (Burton, 337). 

The preposition “in” (en) is in the instrumental case and may also be translated 
“by means of.” The adjective “good things” (agathois) is in the neutral gender 
and further expresses the meaning of the instrumental case. This term denotes 
both “material things, such as gifts of money, clothing, or lodging, and spiritual 
in their prayers, their ideals, their achievements, their very selves” (Stamm, 578). 
This manifold form of giving is only appropriate, part and parcel or a necessary 
aspect of that koinonia which exists between Christians and their common life 

in Christ (Cole, 178). 


V.7: “Do not be deceived, God is not being mocked. For whatever a man may 
sow, this he shall also reap” 


This verse opens with a command of prohibition. This verb is in the present 
tense and is descriptive of continuous action. The mood of the verb is the 
imperative and coupled with the present tense demands that action then in 
progress be stopped. Thus, “the apostle introduces the statement of a general 
principle, which serves primarily to enforce the exhortation of v. 6 by bring- 
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ing the specific matter there referred to under a great general law” (Burton, 

339). This verb is also in the passive voice which suggests that the Galatians 
have been “‘led astray’ in this matter of giving by some from outside” (Cole, 
179). 

The word “God” occurs without the article, thus “emphasizing the divine 
attributes, and designating not simply the being God, but God as divine” 
(Burton, 340). 

The verb “not being mocked” (ou mukterizetai) is also in the present tense. 

Also, it is gnomic [“short, pithy maxim which describes something written that 
is short, mysterious, and not easily understood, but often seems wise"]. 

In other words, “the implication is that what does not happen can not happen. 
The application of the statement is in what follows: It is vain to expect to out- 
wit God by reaping a harvest different from that which one has sown” (Burton, 
341). 

Even though the word “mocked” usually indicates ‘to turn up the nose at ° or 

‘to ignore’ or ‘to ridicule’, the meaning here seems to be somewhat different and 
simply indicates “an evasion of his laws which men think to accomplish, but, 

in fact, can not” (Burton, 340). Nevertheless, Lightfoot maintains “the idea of 
contradicting one’s language by one’s gesture or look, and so implies an outward 
avowal of respect neutralized by an indirect expression of contempt” (218). 
“Man” (anthropos) is in the nominative case or the case of subject. The word 
ean indicates uncertainty and occurs with the subjunctive mood and here is in 
the futuristic present tense verb “may sow” (speire). This particular “use of the 
present tense denotes an event which has not yet occurred, but which is regarded 
as so certain that in thought it may be contemplated as already coming to pass” 
(Dana and Mantey, 185). That is, he may rightfully expect to reap just exactly 
what has been sown. 

The word “this” (touto) is a demonstrative pronoun. This means that “sometimes 
it is desired to call attention with special emphasis to a designated object, wheth- 
er in the physical vicinity of the speaker or the literary context of the writer. For 
this purpose the demonstrative construction is used” (Dana and Mantey, 127). 

In other words, “that very thing, not something different” (Robertson, 316). 


V. 8: “For the one sowing to the sensual species shall himself reap from the 
sensual species corruption, and the one sowing to the Spirit shall reap from the 
Spirit eternal life” 


The verb “the one sowing” is in the present tense and denotes continuous ac- 
tion. The active voice in this verb describes the subject as producing the action. 
The preposition “to” (eis) marks “the direction and relative position of the 
action, motion, or state expressed by the verb” (Dana and Mantey, 97). 

The expression “the flesh” or “sensual species” (tes sarkos) refers to one’s 
“selfish desires” (Lightfoot, 218). The meaning of this expression has already 
been seen above (5:19-21). 
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The reflexive pronoun “himself” (heautou) is used when the verbal action re- 
fers back to its subject. So, the addition of this pronoun is to highlight or stress 
the sin of selfishness (Lightfoot, 219). 

The verb “shall reap” (therisei) is in the future tense and guarantees a time of 
reaping in the future. It is in the indicative mood and thus declares a state of 
certainty and/or a statement of fact. The active voice of this verb describes the 
subject as directly responsible for the act of reaping. 

The word “corruption” (phthoran) “is not only or even primarily moral decay; 
it is that physical decay which awaits this mortal body and reminds us of the 
fallen state of our human nature” (Cole, 179). However, Robertson adds, “the 
precise meaning turns on the context, here plainly the physical and moral de- 
cay or rottenness that follows sins of the flesh as all men know. Nature writes 
in one’s body the penalty of sin as every doctor knows” (316). 

The phrase "from the Spirit" “signifies from the Spirit of God, which dwelling 
in man is the cause of resurrection, and the earnest of eternal life" (Burton, 342). 
The expression “eternal life” (zoen aionion) means “(a) Companionship with 
Christ and a personal character congruent with it; (b) endless existence and 
continuing spiritual growth" (Stamm, 582). For a fuller meaning of this expres- 
sion, see my website: archive.org/details/(? mandm313 and the article “Eternal 
Life: Misunderstanding and Meaning." 


V. 9: “And let us not grow weary from well-doing, for at the opportune moment 
we shall reap if we do not give up" 


The word “and” (de) is a transitional or continuative particle, and may be trans- 
lated “and, moreover, then, now.” That is, Paul wants to continue the same trend 
of thought. 

The expression “not grow weary” is in the present tense and is used to describe 
something being attempted. It is in the subjunctive mood which is used when 
one exhorts others. “It is curious how prone we are to give in and to give out 

in doing the good which somehow becomes prosy or insipid to us" (Robertson, 
317). 

The word “good” (kalon) denotes that which is good, right, or honorable. 
“There is only one danger that faces the ‘spiritual farmer; there is only one 
thing that can hinder this harvest: ‘to lose heart, to tire, to grow weary’” (De 
Witt, 342). 

The conjuction “for” (gar) introduces a reason. 

The word idio is in the locative case and may be translated “due, proper, 
specially assigned." In particular, it is the locative of time. As Dana and 
Mantey point out, "the locative indicates a point within limits. The limits 
indicated by the locative may be temporal, in which case we call it the 

locative of time" (87). 

The word “time” (kairo) is also in the locative case. It means the “decisive 
moment . . . the decisive point of time" (Kittel, 460). 
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So, do not "faint" (ekluomenoi) — a word used by Paul only here in the NT, 
though it appears also in Mt. 9:36; 15:32; Mk. 8:3; He. 12:3, 5. It means to 
“become slack, give out, lose courage” (BAG, 242). Christians “fail because 
they quit and not because they are overcome” (Howard, 119). 

So, underlying the central thrust of this passage is promised blessing and 
encouragement. In fact, as Howard points out, “the whole constitution of the 
universe lies behind it. The Heavenly Father sees and knows. Few things are 
more difficult than waiting, but this ordeal is transformed by the assurance 
that harvest will come” (118). 


V. 10: “So then as we have opportunity, let us practice good to all, especial- 
ly to those who are of the household of the faith” 


Whereas v. 9 emphasized the season of reaping, this verse emphasizes the 
season of sowing (i.e., doing good). 

The words “so then” mean “in view of the law of the identical harvest and 
its unfailing reward for sowing the good seed of the Spirit (vss. 7-9) — the 
only sane way to live was to do good for all men at every opportunity” 
(Stamm, 584). 

The word “as” (hos) “is here used very much in the sense of ‘while’” (Bruce, 
266) — “while we have opportunity;” which, actually, is very short at best. 
And since even “Satan is incited to injure us by the shortness of the time: 
Rev. 12:12. Let us be aroused to well-doing” (Bengel, 379). 

The word “household” is a “metaphor for the church, implying the intimate 
unity of all believers in the family of ‘the faith,’ i.e.,, the Christian faith” 
(Stamm, 584; Burton, 343). 

This dutifulness to “practice good to all,” should, indeed, as the word im- 
plies, be carried out towards everyone. But there is a kind of gradation in the 
call to do this also. The companions of the faith, those who share the gospel, 
are the first to get attention. They are the nearest neighbors. But exclusivism 
must be avoided as conflicting with the command of God” (Ridderbos, 220). 
Indeed, the expression “those who are of the household of the faith” refers, 
obviously, to the reason “that they belong to the same family with necessary 
responsibility” (Robertson, 317). 

Indeed, as McKnight summarizes, there are “two highly fundamental ideas 
for Christian ethics: mutual accountability and personal responsibility” (288). 
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Ending Exhortations for Spiritual Stamina (6:11-18) 

V. 11: “See what large letters I have written to you with my own hand” 

There has been lots of conjecture as to the precise meaning of this expression. 
Such conjectures may be interesting to some writers but will not be pursued 


in this commentary. It seems sufficient to say that after v. 10, Paul took the 
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pen from his dictation recorder and put either this vs. or the ones which follow 
in his own handwriting. The purpose of his actions would be consistent with 
“the custom of authenticating dictated letters with his own handwriting (1 Cor. 
16:21; Col. 4:18; 2 The. 3:17)” (Stamm, 587; Huxtable, 306; Hovey, 76; 
Burton, 347-348). 

Also, in these verses, Paul was supplying “a brief summation of his [previously 
stated] arguments against his opponents” (Howard, 120) and wanted “to empha- 
size, underscore, or highlight what he wanted to say and to arrest the attention 
of his readers” (Longnecker, 690). Thus, by posting his comments with these 
personal larger handwritten letters, he simply wanted to make them “as intimate 
and personal as he knew how with his own seal” (Blackwelder, 586) 


V. 12: “Those who are desiring to make a good, outward, fleshy showing are 
trying to compel you to be circumcised, only that they may not be persecuted for 
the cross of Christ” 


The verb “to make a good show” (euprosopesai) occurs here only in the NT. 

It means “to have a good appearance . . . who want to stand well with men” 
(Lohse, 779). So, the essence of their desire was simple enough: FAKE. 

The Judaizers insisted upon circumcision as part of the salvation package 

but their motive for doing so was poisonous: “in this way they would main- 
tain their good standing in the Jewish community at the expense of Paul's 
converts. He classifies such selfishness as being in the flesh” (Howard, 121). 
Beck translates, “these men who want to be popular in a worldly way"; 
Berkeley translates, “those who want to make a pleasing appearance in worldly 
fashion"; Phillips translates, “they want to present a pleasing front to the 
world"; the New English Bible translates, “those who want to make a fair 
outward and bodily show"; Peterson in The Message translates, “they want an 
easy was to look good before others." 

So, in addition to operating in a FAKE manner, they also operated by means of 
FORCE: "trying to compel you" (anagkazousin); 1.e., urge, force, insist. The 
particular ways in which this forcefulness took place can only be imagined. But 
Bruce said it was *mere scalp-hunting" (270). 

They also operated with FEAR: “they they may not be persecuted.” 

So, what would it be? Circumcision or the Cross? Identification with the Cross 
would lead to persecution; identification with Circumcision would lead to 
worldly pride. So, to avoid the former and embrace the latter, the choice was 
plain to see. “Both Judaism and the Roman authorities would tolerate a 
Christianity that was only a sect of the Jewish religion. But the cross set the 
Christians apart in such a way as to bring persecution from both the Jews and 
the Romans" (Colson, 113). 


V. 13: *For those who are being circumcised themselves do not keep the 
law but they are desiring you to be circumcised, in order that they may 
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boast about your flesh” 


Here Paul lays bare the inconsistent, double-talked, “crooked policy of the 
Judaizers; they were not even sincere; they were making false pretences of 
zeal for the law, while their attachment to it was only in word and in tongue, 
not in deed and in truth” (Haldane, 246). Thus, their sinful behavior was 
FLAWED ~ as is all sinful behavior. 

Paul is holding up the Judaizers as supreme examples: of utter hypocrisy — 
“they could not even confirm the law of Moses in real life" (McKnight, 301). 
Plus, their purpose was to FLAUNT the FLESH. They were fascinated with 
the foreskin; it was their prize! Indeed, as McKnight (301) elaborates: 


their goal in it all was to be able to return to Jerusalem and claim 

a prize, to claim that they had been successful and so gain the praise 
of the Jewish nationalists. They gloried in their statistics — statistics 
carefully kept about the number of converts they could count as 
their own, statistics on their ability to persuade Gentiles to go the 
whole way. All of this breathes the thick air of nationalism, which 
the cross of Christ ended when Jesus Christ absorbed the curse of 
the law (3:13).” 


V. 14: “But may it never happen to me to boast except in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom the world has been crucified to me and 
I [have been crucified] to the world” 


The American Standard Version translates the opening phrase: “But far be it 
from me to glory.” Riddebos indicates that this phrase “stands about half-way 
between a prayer and a curse” (224). In other words, Paul indicates that he 
stands vehemently opposed to the motives and methods of the Judaizers. Their 
boasting or glorying was all self-centered, self-motivated, and self-fulfilling. 
All “such boasting ‘refers to man’s attitude of sinful self-reliance before God’” 
(Bruce, 271). 

Paul’s boasting or glorying, on the other hand, was Christ-centered, Christ- 
motivated, Christ-fulfilling, and yes, Christ-reliant in orientation. Here, he 
more specifically singles out “the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ” — “which 
has nothing to do with circumcision of the flesh” (Bengel, 380). Rather, he 
uses the term here from a severance standpoint: “He is speaking of the cross 
upon which Christ died in order that the men of faith might be crucified to the 
evil in the world, i.e., severed from it” (Stamm, 589). Indeed, “the cross is a 
barrier by which the world is permanently ‘fenced off (estaurotai, perfect 
tense) from him and he from the world" (Bruce, 271). In short, Paul's old 
world of Jewish descent and environment is dead to him" (Robertson, 318). 

In the words of Blackwelder, “The Cross meant for him the supreme out- 
pouring of the love of God, and it determined what and whom he would love 
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from then on. The Cross was and is God’s way of saying that each life is worth 
the death of His Son” (589). 
In the words of Isaac Watts’ hymn, When I Survey the Wondrous Cross: 


When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 


Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast, 

Save in the death of Christ, my God; 

All the vain things that charm me most — 
I sacrifice them to His blood. 


See, from His head, His hands, His feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down; 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 

Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 


Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small: 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 


V. 15: “For neither circumcision nor uncircumcision is anything but a new 
creation” 


Gentiles were just as proud of their uncircumcision as the Jews were of their 
circumcision. But in the realm of salvation, neither possessed any merit or 
worth. What was important for both, however, was “a new creation.” 

The word “creation” (Ktisis) refers to “the radical transformation of character” 
it brought about (Burton, 355). After all is said and done, Christians are “the 
product of God's creative hand . . . the transformative influence of Christ's 
death, wherever by faith it has been fully grasped” (Huxtable, 311). The word 
“new” (kaine) referring to “the state of a sinner consciously reconciled to God 
by the death of Christ, and finding himself thus translated into the midst of new 
perceptions, new joys, new habits of life, new expectations” (Ibid. ). 


V. 16: “And those who shall conduct themselves by this principle, peace 
and mercy upon them, even upon the Israel of God” 


The word “principle” (stoichesousin) 1s translated “rule” by the KJV. As 
Rendall points out: “Men need a rule to guide their lives as the surveyor or 
the carpenter for the right adjustment of his work. This rule was supplied to 
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the Jew by the Law in a code of morals, but the Spirit quickens in Christians 

a new life whereby the conscience is enlightened to discern good and evil for 
the regulation of their lives” ( 191). 

Those who conduct themselves by this rule or principle are here designated 
“the Israel of God” in distinction from the mere physical descendents of Abra- 
ham but who had not experienced “peace and mercy” from God. Why? Because 
they trusted in their religious rituals and ceremonies but did not have that 
obedient-based kind of faith by which one becomes a genuine member of the 
family of God. Indeed, this rule by which his readers were to walk is what 
truly “distinguishes them as the Israel of God, even as circumcision formerly 
distinguished old Israel. Upon such, peace and mercy are rightly invoked (cf. 
1:3)” (MacGorman, BBC, 124). This “peace and mercy” are in contrast to the 
Judaizers’ insistence on circumcision and obedience to the law. The contrast 
is between what is external and what is internal; between what is received and 
what is earned or merited. 


V. 17: “From now on, let no one keep on causing trouble for me for I bear 
on my body the brandmarks [of suffering] for Jesus” 


The justification for Paul’s command to let no one keep on causing him 
trouble is located in his own body: “the brandmarks" (stigmata) are “the 

marks which he carried in his body as the marks of branding or tattooing which 
certified that a slave was the property of this or that owner” (Bruce, 275) — in 
his specific case: “Jesus.” The physical — and perhaps even mental — marks 
were those of his stoning at Lystra (Acts 14:19; cf. 2 Cor. 11:25; etc.), scars 
left by Jewish scourging, and others which were “tokens of faithful service to 
his Master in which he gloried” (Rendall, 191). These such marks “as opposed 
to the mark of circumcision” (Bengel, 381). 


V. 18: “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit, brothers, amen” 


So, the word with which this letter opens (1:3) is the word with which it now 
closes: “grace.” The word “spirit” stresses “the life of the Spirit” (Rendall, 192) 
as opposed to the works of the flesh, etc. 

The word “brothers” is another word with which the letter opens (1:2) and with 
which it now closes. It has occurred 11 times in this letter: 1:2, 11, 19; 3:15; 
4:12, 28, 31; 5:11, 13; 6:1, 18. It is like adding sugar to an edible object, “as if 
Paul intended to close this severe letter with an assurance that the ‘foolish 
Galatians’ were still his brethren” (Vincent, 181). Its repetition throughout 

the letter, however, indicates Paul’s consciously intimate connections with his 
readers all along. Thus, it is not unusual to keep this tender tone for his readers 
ever before them. They would not forget his “last word.” 

“Amen” means “truly, sincerely, say-it-again!” 
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